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gr The present sheet is chiclly used to bring up ars | twice, on an average, perhaps mate sae as high ’ in 
rea s—articles delayed; but not, perhaps, the less | England as i 6fir country, and then itwill appesr thag 





useful on that account. if theEuglish cstimatés be correct, our’s cannot be ma- 
terialiy wrong. We put down the average value of the 
Eurnore. ‘The following are the chief things contained | grav e-op of the U. 8. at 200 millions, and think chatit 
in a great mass of matter —spceulitions and tacts, reeciv- | naust needs aigunt to that great sum. How do all the 
ed by the late arrivals—London papers of the 22d Au-) erops of cotion, tobacco, sugar &c. stand along - of 
rust, having reached New York. i tad this? Lookatit! It is the farmers, who add to thei 
> A French army of about 10,000 men had left ‘Pou-) grain, caitle, sheep, hogs, hemp, flax, and fifty other 
jon for the Morea. Whether France intends to re-| things, of a higher value than their grain, that are the 
tain that strong and interesting section ol country, as her siay of his nation, as they are of All other nations. 
share. of the spoils of the sulian, we know voi—but we) Zheir market ts worth all the rest of the markels; and, 
think that some divisions are intended. Apart of Greece | on every account, should be first attended to. bias 
tothe Greeks, the Morea to France, the islands to B. itain, | Plicre has Leeu much said about short crops in Eng- 
and the balance of the empire iin Europe to liussia, cae) | nd, i runce, &e, because of the wetness Of the season, 
cent that a slice of ‘'urkey may be given to satisfy Aus-; We do not preteud to form an opinion as to what u 
tia. the facts. ‘The spirit ot speculation obscures truth. 
‘he Russians were receiving powertul reiutorcements — | Ficus has been sold in bh ladelphia tow $7 per barrel—in 
900,000 men were assembled within tie space of 80) New York for $7 874. At Liverpool from 26 to 28s. 
leagues. “Phe ‘Turks, it was thought, would make | paying also a duty of 18s, or, ey fe dollars per barrel, 
«and stand at Ciiuiula, with 120,000 men, near to which | 25 per cent. more than the whole worth of the article in 
the army under Nicholas, himself, had arrived. We) the interior of our country! But if the English approach 
must wait further news, with merely say ing that, thus! to starvation, we shall approach ‘*free trade’ ’—tor the 
jar, the Russians, if they have not advanced sO rapidly aS duty retires as starvation advances; and when flour shall 
was expected, because of the natural difficulties of the) be worth $9 or ubout 45s. the duty on the barrel will be 
country through which they had to pass, have advanced | $53—if $10, only SL cents, &e. See the valuable article 
steadily, and with eVCLy appearahee ot accomplishing on this subject —** Matter of tact,” page 73. Now, if 
tieir object. flour should go up to $10 in England, it will rise to 
‘he great manufactory of gunpowder at St. Stephano,} nearly that price in the U. S. We can or will spare 
had pet mere and killed 600 Turks and 200 Jews. ‘his; two millions of barreis; so our farmers would make cut 
isa serious loss—but the suitan had decreed that certain! of ohn Bull’s uccessities, 10 millions of collars; and as 
rch Greeks, &c. should hidcinily it! Jubisond has} the whole that they have to sell would bear the same 
wobably been taken by the Russians, at which was the} rate,20 millions more would be added to their profits 
Turkish magazine of copper, said to be worth $0 miJlions| for the domestic cousumption, or 30 millions te the 
pastees. Ibrahim Pacha, it seems, is to evacuate the Mo- | farmers—all eaira, in one year, because STARVATION 





ee 


rea, Which will be oecupied by Fiance. i shall have forced the British to act « ith respect to our 
The Russian squadvon for the Mediterranean, being | farmers, as British stalesmen would have us act towards 
vjured in a storm, bas put buck tu Bugland to refit. Great Britain. An American tariff, that makes a mar- 


Much difficulty attends the PeqiisiUOns tor Supp lic s ol ket at home for our own bread siulls, is unkind and 
men and money in Turkey, frou the great apathy in the) hosule—buta British tariff that does the self same thing, 
Turks, relying on fate. ‘The Grecks, whether yet in} is geutle and friendly! Pshaw!—uatil Britain opens het 
the power of the Musselmaus or otherwise, appear tv be! ports to our bread stufis, meats, tobacco, lumber, na- 
iu a most wretched state of poverty and piivation, val stores, fish, &e. by reasonable rates of duties—what 

Pivacies are nearly suppressed in the Archipelago.— | Aiucrican is there Uist will frecly receive her manufac 

ur ship, the Warren, capt. Kearney, has had much to| tures? Base is the slave that will agree to pay, when 
ly in this, Our whole squadron is iu fiue order, aud ac-! Lis means of payment are thus embarrassed! We 
tive in its movements. kauckls tono otiesnaim., Use us deccmiy, and we 

There is much said about negotiations as to Turkey, } wil reciprocate it. But we demand reciprocty. We 
neetings of munisters, &c. a geveral war aud the preser-; WiLL Uaye IY, 
ition of peace, &e. Ke. which we do not think it 
iseful to pay any attention to just now. We must soon; Baivrisi uinenauiry. he Lenden Courier of the 
uve something move than speculation. i9th July, says—*The discussion last night upon the 

Mr. Peel has not resigned. It is reported that carl! Americuu tariff, involved the consideration of a poimtot 
ney will join the British cabinet. Much is said about, the utmost delicacy and importance, viz. what ought, 
he weather and the crops—but the red? state of he Latter witha view to public honor and advantage, to be the pol- 
locs not appear, | icy of the Lyvitish government towards a country which 

| virtually excludes British manufactures from its market? 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE U. 5. returned to Washing-; That America will be the ptincipal sufferer by the self- 
01 On Saturday the 13:h mst. having hurried home in con} ish prohibition she has adopted, isa truth of which, at neo 
sequence of the illness of his lady—w hose state of health, | distant day, she will be convinced by experience. 
owever, has siuce been inuproved. | Phat, however, is an evil of her own secking, and will 
| not satisfy us forthe inconvenience, not to nay the injury 
Guatn. It is estimated the average value of the grain | she, at the same time, inflicts upon British commerce. 
tops of England is 120,000,000 pounds sterling, or, The truth is, that it is not to our dignity to beg and pray 
32,800,000 doliars. Let mo one be startled with this} for a connection where it is not desired, nor to our in- 
highty aggregate. Jt does not exceed the truth. Ls} terest to buy where we may not sell. If America will 
mouut is fargreater than the whole exterior trade of| not take our woollens, cottons, and hardware, we must 
at country, and so it isin every other. We have es-| vot take lér tobacco, rice, cotton, aud turpentine. Nor 
mated the ys crops in the United States as having a! is this merely the lex talenis—it ig the lgw of necessity. 
alue of only about 200,000,000 dollars, and persons| America may fancy—perhaps feel—that it is an actof re- 
Ought this extravagant! But our population is not! tribution; but, on our part, were we ever sQ conciliating, 
ty far short of that of England and we export consi-! the principle would, in spite of our good humor, force 
erable quantities of flour and a good deal of grain in! itself into practice. We mist buy where we can sell. 
ork, beef, lard, &e. grain, however, is more than: The spirit of conimeree is exchange; and though conrress 
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and parliament were to conspire Otherwise, there could 
be no commerce between the two countries without it. 
Perhaps our trans-atlantic brethren.may think that they 
stand on a vantage ground: that although they refuse our 
manufactures, we must still take the same quantity of 
their produce, because we cannot obtain ftelsewhere. If 
so, they are egregiously deceived both in the fact, and in 
the reason for it. In thé first place, if we could, we 
would not take the same, or any thing near to the same 
quantity of their produce; and in the second, we should 
speedily take none whatever, because we would procure, 
even in our India possessions, their three principal sta- 
ples, viz.—tobacco, rice and cotton—on better terms, 
and with a greater degree of certainty, than by trading 
with an exelusive and capricious republic.” 


BOF” Why did not the “Courier” also speak of the 
duties and regulations;of Great Britain, as applied to the 
United States?—and say, 

That all our manufactures are prohibited. 

All the products of our farms,—wheat, corn, rye, beef, 
pork &c, are 48 prohibited. 

All our timber, of all descriptions, entirely pro- 
hibited. 

Tobacco and whiskey admitted on paying duty of from 
1200 to 1500 per. ct. 

Rice and tar, admitted on paying duty of from 126 to 
150 pr. et. 

All the products of our fisheries prohibited—and no- 
thing but cotton admitted at a reasonable rate of duty, ex- 
cept a few raw materials of no account in a general esti- 
mate. 


We will also say, in the language of the ‘‘Courier” 
‘We must buy where we can sell.”? ‘The rule is asgood 
on this side of the water ason that. Let them touch cot- 
fon, and they will feel the effects of it more than we 
shall. Our manufactures will, in all places at which 
they are admitted, take the place of theirs. 
will erect cotton mills for its own supply of goods, and 
the eastern and middle states build up hundreds of ad- 
ditional ones forthe foreign market. John Bull knows 
what he is about—why does he exclude the products 
of all the states north of the Potomac, and freely take 
cotton only’? He can make his people pay two dollars a 
bushel for wheat, when we might supply it for one dol- 
lar—but he cannot do without our cotton—-and ‘‘no 
thanks” are due to him for the purchase of one pound of 
it. Itishis necessity, and not his will, that is consulted 
in this matter. The talk of getting it on“better terms” 
any where else—is impudent nonsense. Who is ass 
enough to believe to suppose that England takes our 
cotton out of favor, while she excludes our wheat—that 
she has “friendship in trade?” Pshaw! 


Late heavy rains in England have caused an apprehen- 
sion that the crops of grain will be short, and wheat has 
advanced 3 or 4s. per quarter. A short crop is also an- 
ticipated in France. Fine wheat is selling at from 70 to 
72s, but the introduction of Scotch and Irish wheat into 
the returns reduces the average to 56s. 1d. and the duty 
able on the importation of itis 30s. 8d. equa} to near- 


a 
, ny cents per bushel. A letter from Cropper, Ben- 
son & o. of Liverpool, speaks of a few sales of flour at 


25 to 25s. 6d. per barrel—the duty on which is addition- 
ally 18s.6d. or more than four dollars per barrel. If 
this isn’t ‘‘“eREE TRADE” we know not what can be!!! 
Let the farmers look at this. Since the prece- 
ding was in type, other arrivals from England speak of 
the continued rains, and notice advances in the price of 
wheat. It is possible the ports may be opened,* and 
this has oak our holders of flour to ask two dollars 
a barrel more for it than they did a few days ago. Ifthe 
of wheat continues to rise in England, our flourmay 
goup to 9 or 10 dollars. And suppose it does? At 


*When we speak of the ports being opened, we mean 
by the amount of duties payable on grain and flour im- 
rted. We may at any time send flour to Great Brit- 
to fr the late law, when the average of wheat is equal 





to $7 22 for a barrel of flour, but then the duty is $4 82, 


and the flour must sell for $12 04. When the price of 


wheat is as $8 for a barrel offlour, the duty is $4—when 


‘The south | 


let 
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ign market, > 
ough the cultivation of wheat wes, 


large because of the want of a foreign demand), 2.099, 
barrels, The difference in price will make about 
millions dollars to our farmers on the part exported 
at least twenty millions more on the quantity which; 
shall spare for home consumption, for the price wil 
vance on the whole quantity—together, thirty milli 
This will shew the farmers how beneficial it wo 
have been to them, had not ’Britain virtually prohiti 
the use of their bread staffs. 





that price we will ‘ { 
the late crop, (48 spare for the fore 












































**TALKING To Buyxum!” This is an old and q 
mon saying at Washington, when a member of cone 
is making one of those bum-drum and unlistened -to-(g 
talks” which have lately become so fashionable---not y 
the hope of being heard in the house, but to affori 
enlightened representative a pretence for sending a ¢ 
of Ais speech to his constituents, the making ot 
which have been paid for, as a tailor would be for ing 
a coat, or the hatter a hat. We say Ads speech, fori 
just as much so as his hat, and purchased with his mo 
if not gratuitously manufactured by the hand of a fri 
This is cantly called ‘talking to Bunkura:” an “ho 
able gentleman” long ago, having said that he was notsy 
ing to the house, but to the people of a certain count 
his district, which, in local phrase, he called “Bunky 
But these are not the only description of persons 
‘talk to Bunkum”—for the most intelligent and am 
ing, as well as the most ignorant and foolish me 
bers of legislative bodies do it—but the object of boi 
io misrepresent facts. 
A New York paper, speaking of “free trade,” &c. 
the following extract from a speech delivered by. 
Huskisson in 1825, accepting it as the voice of an oracl 
“If the article be not manufactured much cheapet 
much better abroad than at home, sucha daty ( 
pound per cent.) is ample for protection. If it be 
nufactured so much cheaper, or so mucl» better aby 
as to render £50 per cent. insufficient, my answer is 
—that a greater portion is only a premium to them 
gler; and, secondly,—that there is no wisdom in alt 
ing to bolster up a competition which this degree of 
tection will not sustain. Let the state have the tax ¥ 
is now the reward of the smuggler, and let the cov 
have the better and cheaper article, without the c 
ousness that he is eonsulting his own convenience: 
expense of daily violating the laws of his country.” 
st_37>Now Mr. Huskisson did not know---ce 
did not know! that American tobacco, costing 20, 0 
per lb. at Richmond or Petersburg was subject to ati 
three shillings per Jb. on consumption in Great Brit 
and was ‘*talking to Bunkum!” 





ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING. Complete! 
from Illinois, and Missouri have not reached wu 
Messrs. Duncan and Pettis are elected to congt 
mighty majorities. Whether Mr. Blake or Mr. Bo 
been chosen in Indiana, is not certain; but the late 
counts say Mr. Boon has succeeded by 79 votes. 

We have already mentioned that Mr. Crafts has 
elected governor, and Mr. Olin lieut. governor i 
mont, and also Mr. Mallary to congress without ™ 
opposition, if any; Mr. Hunt and Mr. Swift* are elt 
and Mr. Buck has the greatest number of votes. 
candidates were run iv the district represented ! 
Wales---no one having a majority of the whole? 
of votes, another trial must be had. It is said thal 
friends of gen. Jackson have been eleéted to thes 
gislature. 

The annual elections have just been held in th 
of Maine. Gov. Lincoln has been re-elected with! 
— so have Messrs.. Anderson and Sprof' 

ingate te congress; but Mr. Ripley, (Jacks0 
been left out, and Mr. Washburn ideens) chose 
Cumberland and York districts, especially the f 
very strong opposition existed in the choice of ™ 


*Mr. Swift was opposed by Mr. Meech (J. 
one in favor of S. In Mr. Buck’s district, the 1 
as known, stood--- Mr. B. 1,779, Cahoon, (anti-™ 
























the duty is $3; but when $10, the duty is only 31 cents. 
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Beateas to starvation and “free trade!" 


1,427, Cushman, (Jackson, ) 1,303, Bell, (Ad? 
tion, ) 564, 
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of the state legislature; but the ‘friends of the administra- | 
tion” prevailed by 2 or 3 hundred votes in Cumberland, 
and bv about two to one in York. Lincoln, which last 
year gave 200 votes against the ‘‘administration,”” now 
gives a large majority in favor. The state of parties, in 
both houses of the legislature, is about as 3 to 1. 


Maine has the appointment of two senators---one to take 
his seat immediately, in place of Mr. Parris, resigned, 
the other after the 4th March, when Mr. Chandler’s pe- 
riod of service expires. 

The following are the returns of votes for congress 
from Mississippi---we know not whether they are com- 
plete---Hinds, 4,566, Dickson 2,496, Hail 1,407, (ail Jack- 
son,) and Bingaman (Adams) 1,950. 

The returns from Missouri give 7,294 for Mr. Pettis 
(J.).and 4,713 for Mr. Bates, (A.) It is thought that the 
real majority will appear to be about 5,000. 






































Mr Granger has accepted the nomination of lieut. gov. 
of New York, made by the Uticaconvention. Mr. Crary 
has accepted that of the anti-masonie convention for the 
same office: and Mr. Solomon Southwick has been nom- 
inated and accepted the nomination, of the antt-masons, 
as a candidate for governor, in the place of Mr. Gran- 
ger who declined. ‘he letters hereafter for reference. 


Famity visirs! In Mr. Flint’s history and geo- 
graphy of the western country, we meet with the follow- 
ing. After stating that ten miles a day was considered as 
good progress up the Mississippi, a little while ago, he 
says-**We have travelled ten days together, between New 
Orleans and Louisville, more than a hundred miles in a 
day against the stream. The difficulty of ascending used 
to be the only one that was dreaded in the anticipation of 
a voyage of this kind. ‘The difficulty has now disappear- 
ed, and the only one that remains, is to furnish money 
forthe trip. Even the expenses, considering the luxury 
of the fare, and accommodation, is more moderate than 
could be expected. A family in Pittsburgh wishes to 
make a social visit to a kindred family on Redriver. The! 
trip, as matters now stand, is bul Two THOUSAND MILES. 








Servants, baggage, or ‘plunder,’ as the phrase is, the 
family and the family dog, cat and patrot, all go together. 
In twelve days they reach the point proposed. Even 
the return is but a short voyage. Surely we must re- 
sist strong temptations, if we do not become a social 
people. You are mvited to a breakfast at seventy 
miles distance. You go on board the passing steam-boat 








and are transported, during the night, so as to go out in 
the morning and reach your appointment. ‘The day will 
probably come, when the inhabitants of the warm and 


sickly regions of the lower points of the Mississippi will | 


take their periodical migrations to the north, with the 


of horses, hogs, calves, and a large quantity of fruit— 
all from Dutchess county. 

Mr. James Beacham and Mr. George Gardener, are 
building two steam boats of 410 tons each, to carry pas- 
sengers and treights from and to Baltimore, Norfolk, . 
Petersburg and Richmond. It is said they will be se 
cond to no others. The engines, of 100 horse power’ 
are also building in Baltimore. 

These things shew the mighty increase of the internal 
trade of the United States. 

Rart-wars. On a well made road a horse will draw 
one ton ina cart weighing 7 cwt. or about 3000 Ibs. at the 
rate of about two miles an hour. Ona rail-way of the 
best construction he will draw at the same rate of travele 
ling about 15 tons, let us call this 30,000 Ibs. for the con- 
venience of round numbers. On a canal he will draw 
about 30 tons in a boat weighing 15 tons, or about 
90,000 lbs. Hence, ona rail road, the draught of a horse 
is ten times, and on a canal thirty times as great az on @ 
road. Now a rail road costs about three times, and @ 
canal about nine times as much as a good road; and it ia 
probable that the expense of keeping them im ree 
pair is in proportion to the original outlay,—it is obvious, 
therefore, that if rail-ways come into general use, the 
expense of transporting commodities will be abouttwo- 
thirds less than on the best roads. 


INTERION NavigaTION. The influence of the Erie: 
canal is not confining itself to its immediate vicinity, but 
is extending itself through distant parts of the union. 
This fact was illustrated last week at our wharves. S, 
Thompson & Co. received by the Troy and Erie line of 
boats, and shipped the same day, nine tons of merchan- 
dise, for a house at Little Rock, Arkansas territory. 
The time is perhaps not distant when the regions of the 
west wil! be supplied with thew goods by the Erie canal, 
Green Bay, and the Fox and Ouisconsin rivers. The pre- 
sent shipment will pass for its destination, by lake Erie 
to Sandusky. [ Albany Argus. 


Tre inTertoR! Many philosophers suppose that 
earthquakes are caused by internal fires. Sir Hum 
Davy has hazarded an opinion that the centre of our earth 
isa mass of liquid fire, and M. Cordier has read a treatise 
tothe French academy of science, maintaining that the 
heat inereases 1 degree of Fahrenheit for every 45 feet 
descent—that, at a mile and a half it is equal to boiling 
water, and at 60 miles, the whole is a mass of melted 
and burning matter; and that rocks, such as appear abeve 
' ground, are in a liquid state,—the crust being only sixty 
| miles thick. Burning mountains then, must be vente 




















geese and swans, and wich them return to the south in the 
autumn.” 

‘‘BuT Two THOUSAND mites!”? Two thousand miles 
of uninterrupted river navigation! 

On the Hudson, a family may breakfast in the city of 
New York at 7 o’clock, proceed 60 miles to Newburg, 
and, taking dinner at the house of a friend, return home 
to supper! A person may breakfast in Baltimore and 
take an early cup of tea in Philadelphia; and, if the line 
of steam boats and stages was continued. be in New York 
next morning, long before breakfast was ready! And 
by and by, when our rail road is finished, may not a per- 


son breakfast with his own family on the Ohio river, and, | 


after crossing the Alleghanies, take his coffee next morn- 
ing in Baltimore? Why may not steam wagons travel 
as rapidly, and afford the same accommodations, as steam 
boats? Oliver Evans has calculated that they would 
reach the speed of fifteen miles per hour. ‘This is mode- 
rate now, compared with what was thought of his declara- 
tion forty years ago, that ‘‘the man was then living who 
ora see the Ohio and Mississippi covered with steam- 
oats. ”’ 


Stream BOATS, &e. The Benjamin Franklin, the first 
boat belonging to Boston, is the Zon of the day. In some 
of her excursions in the noble and beautiful oe —anil to 
Nahant, &e. she has carried from 800 to 1,100, and on 
one occasion more than 1300 passengers. 

The boat Kent lately towed to New York two barges, 
Jaden with 600 sheep, 49 fat cattle, with great numbers 


holes to keep the interior fire in action; and if its princi- 
| ple is the same as other fire, the crust must one day be 
| burnt through, and what then? will not the rushing in of 

the oceans, cause such an explosion, as not to leave a 
‘¢wreck behind?” 

‘THE LEAD MINES. We understand, (says the Nation- 
al Intelligencer), that an arrangement has been entered 
into atGreen Bay, betwixt governor Cass and colonel 
Menard, commissioners appointed by the president for 
that purpose, and the Winnebago Indians, by which the 
latter yield to the United States the present occupation 
of what has been termed the lead mine district, « 
agree to receive the sum of twenty thousand dollas, 
| the injuries they have already sustained from t¥y 
croachments of the whites; and promise to conveie 
a future day, for the purpose of treating for a fi,ain 
sion to the U. States of this valuable section of ~ 

‘ 































Revence. Fromthe New York Courier. * 
revenue that accrued in this port last year 
to , 

The amount acerued in the first two quar 
ters of this year is— J 

First quarter, ending 31st March 

Second quarter, ending 30th June, hese, 
The last twe quarters generally are legs > Se 
ver the first — but it is robable the 8s revenue 
of this year atthe port of New York, will full: 
that of last year. . 7 equal 
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much embarrassing ship-owners in other places. } 


statement of the arrival of cotton and tobacco at New Or- 
leans, is taken froma late number of Wiley’s Price Cur- 
réut: 


_ [This shews also, how New York has engrossed the 
import trade of the United States—herself having pro- 
beyond the demand in the supply of ships, and 





Corrox anp ronacco. ‘The following interesting 


Cotion, bales. Tebacco, hhds. 


reached her destined element with that accuracy as ty 
time and certainty and smoothness of movement, which 
belongs to all the operations of her distinguished and en- 
terprising builder. Gentlemen who are judges, say she 
cannot have a superior, for materials, e] or workman- 


ship. 

Fire three lots at the North West corner of Bualti- 
more and Calvert streets, were purchased at aue p 
tion yestérday, by Mr John Clark, lottery broker, fo 
the sum of $27,200. The lot at the corner, fronting 19 


Arrived since 1st October 294,542 29 443 feet on Baltimore street, and 63 feet on Calvert street, 
in same time last season 335,936 29,678 sold for $12,400; the adjoining lot, 21 feet front on Bal- 
iu samc time season before 248,714 18,046 timore street, sold for $7,500; and the lot immediately 
ia same time in 1824-5 206,261 17,752 adjoining the last mentioned, 21 feet on Baltimore street 
in same time in 1823-4 141,056 24,852 sold for $7,300. ‘he improvements at present on the 
im same time in 1822-3 161,544 13,554 lots are of wood. [ &mericur. 


cotton ba 
bales an 
Ibs. of lard, a 


What new markets are opening, except in our own 
country, to take off the increased supplics? 


We also notice the arrival of 5,504 bales of Kentucky 
ing, and 15,526 coils of bale rope, against 2,308 
10,459 coils of the last season; and 4,918,494 
inst, 2,426,299 Ibs. Iast year. 
The general increase is worthy of much attention. 





‘Tur puke oF Montave cro, son of marshal Lasnes, 


lias arrived at New York, forthe purpose of making bim- 


self acquainted with the character of our country and | 
eiuntry men. 


He is said to be a Yery worthy man. 


Mu, Monnot. On the decease of tlie late gen Bai- 


fey, Mr. Monroe, late president of the U. S. was impru- 
dently named in some of the New York papers, as to be 
un candidate for the place of postmaster at New York. | found in pieces, varying in size from that of a grain to 
The “Mercantile Acivertiser,”’ observes. —So0 much has | that of the piece above mentioned, which is the largest 


been said respecting Mr. Monroe in connection with 
this subject, that a friend of his has assumed the respon- 
sibility of violating a private letter to express his senti- 
ments on the occasion. 

**As to my accepting the appointment, it is impossible; 


not on account of the grade of the office, for I have ac- , 


cepted that of magistrate in this county, and acted in 
some instances: nor would L refuse to accept any trust 
in which I could render any essential service to the coun- 
fry. But Lact upon the consideration that 1 could ac- 
cept only toa viewtoemolument. If the nation is willing 
that an individual who has served them thus long, and in 
the offices I have held, should be reduced to want, and 
I cannot escape that fate by my own means, 1 am willing 


‘mu 
16th to the 23d of August, has been furnished us for 





[We shall soon, it is to be hoped, be relieved of a pare 
cel of old frame buildings, Jong regarded as food for 
flame, in one of the most valuable and interesting parts 
of our city.] 





Norta Carourna. ‘The Catawba Journal says—Tie 
bjoined statement of the amount of gold found at Dis- 


kesand Austin’s mine, in Anson county, from the 


su 


| publication: 
One piece weigliing 
In parcels, 


2,856 dwts. 
1,444 


i 
, 
{ 





3,300 dwts, 
The gold is not feand in veins, as in Mecklenburg 
county, but is scattered over an extensive surface, and is 


that has been found. 

| {Gold bullion now makes up a part of the remittances 
| from North Carolina. One gentleman brought to Philsa- 
delphia the worth of $S0U0. } 





ENGLISH COINAGE, 
have been coned— 


During the last 12 years, there 
£ Number of pieces: 
40,083,188 43,678,502 

9,035,876 152,052,683 
156,415 69,900,480 


Total, 49,975,480 265,691,665 
The value of the various gold eoins was— 


In gold money, 
In silver money, 
In copper money, 





| 
| 


to meet it, rather than take any office to prevent it. Ifeel| In double sovereigns, £ 32,240 
much gratified however, at the feeling manifested to- ln sovereigns, 37,885 ,683 
wards me by my fellow citizens of New York.’’ | In half sovereigns, 2,895,314 





The value of the various silver coins was— 


Norturrn rosts. ‘The Buffalo Journal states that} In crowns, £ 462,476 
Fort Niagara is to be garrisoned by four companies of| In half crowns, 3,431, 142 
the 2d reg. infantry---that Fort Dearborn, (Chicago), is; In shillings, 4,148,694 
to be re-occupied---that a fort will soon be established In sixpences, 990,198 


upon the portage of the Fox and Ouisconsin rivers, to be 
called Fort Winnebago, and garrisoned by two compa- 
nies; this Iatter will protect the transportations between 
those rivers, and the Rood of emigration which is ready to 
take this course to the regions of the west. It is proba- 
ble that they will soon be united by a canal, and then 
1e voyage from New York to New Orleans may be whol- 
° made by water communications through the vast in- 
terior. 
New York. Another penitentiary is building on 
Jack well’s island—150 convicts are employed in blast- 
and preparing stone. It is intimated that the whole 

.d, a mile long, will be walled in. 
is stated that there are thin the of 1900 persons, 





women and children, within the walls of the alms 


— 


BRITISH GRAIN. About one-half of the whole value 
bestowed upon wool, cotton, iron, &e. in England, by 
labor, is for subsistence of the work-people. Thus—if 
we buy a yard of British cloth worth $4, at home, we 
pay $2 fora bushel of British wheat, though our own 
may not be worth 75 cents, on the average,—and Britain 
will not take a grain of it to feed the persons employed in 
making the very cloth which it is thought unkind in us not 
to buy! This isa plain statement of a practical result. Yet 
were the fact nakedly presented to one of our farmers, he 
would necessarily suppose that the maker of the offer 
thought him (the farmer) a stupid fool, or was himself 
an impudent fellow. 


Wiutitim CospetrT. 











This veteran still keeps his 

quill “a moving.” Though often rude and rough—fre- 
quently vulgar, sometimes mistaken, and at others think- 
ing “all’s fair in politics,” he is, perhaps, the most popu- 
lar public writer that lives. It is his happy talent to 
reach bis point at once, and cause his readers to wonder 
why they have not before thought of things made so plain 
tothem. We have a copy of his letter ‘ton Mr. Huskis- 


fever hospital, &c. at ‘New York. ‘This city is 
furthened with poor and miserable foreigners, 
f whom were paupers at home, transported to get 
the keeping them—also with many Eurupean vaga- 

4 of the lowest classes—too lazy to work. 





_ Bautrworne. The largest merchant vessel ever built 
“Withis port, the Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, burthen 
790 tons, built of live oak in the most substantial manner, | son’s schemes, and particularly on his recent speech rel- 
und after a splendid model, was launched on Saturday the | ative to the American tariff,” which is one of the strong- 
13th inst. the anniversary of the bombardment of Fort | est of his productions—and, if the space can be spared, 
“vHtorr, from the vard of Mr. James Beacham. She } we shall give it a place in the Register. 
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STRONG REMARK. Anti-unionists are in politics what 
atheists are in religion—their object is pEsTRUCTION, 
without offering a substitute for what they destroy. 

[Mississippi Galaxy. 





Tae ptsorGantzers. The Charleston City Guzette ina 
spirited article on the troubles caused by the anti-tariff 
disorganizers, make the following remarks: 

There are traitors amongst us. There are those who 
are laboring by night and by day to trample under foot the 
rights of the people, and destroy our only safeguard, the 
bond of union that connects the states. Some of these 


ei A tt A ett tly 
a a + 


recommended tobe done, every thing towards a dissol''- 
tion of the union that was ever charged to that ill fated 
Hartford convention. ‘They openly declare, that the tars 
iff must and will be resisted; that it will not be borne 
with; that it is useless to petition congress, and therefore 
they say, a convention of the southern states should be 
ealled. Such was the commencement of the Hartford 
convention, and if we can believe these people in the south 
to be in earnest in their threats, they will have their con- 
vention likewise, and send a chosen embassy to Washing- 
ton next winter, commanding the general government 
to retract its “evil and ruinous course,” and put the affairs 





are yet hidden from us. Cunning:as they are wicked, 
they have so for eluded the watchful cye of the patriot; 
but let them not flatter themselves that the same obscuri- 
ty will much longer conceal their persons or their actions, 
tor we hope ere long, to see them dragged from their se- | 
cret corners, and exposed to the indignation and contempt | 
of every true lover of his country. Others, bolder than | 
their colleagnes, have been hardy enongh to proclaim 
themselves and openly express their wishes and inten- 
tions, ifthey can but meet with sufficient support to effeet 
their wicked purposes. The wateliful eye of patriotism 
is sternly fixed upon them—their every movement is 
carefully observed, and when they once unfurl the stand- 
ard of disunion, and assemble in open rebellion, their col- 
leagues and their dupes, they will find, and the whole 
world shall bear us testimony, that there is still patriotism 
in South Carolina, enough to erush the vile plotters of | 
treason, as the gant would the smallest worm thatshould 
crawl beneath his feet. Let it not for a moment be 
thought that the state of South Carolina will prove recre- 
ant. If she has cherished in her bosom traitors to her 
dearest interests and enemies to the commonwealth, it 
was as her children dutiful and true to the eountry—whien 


ot ow 


| 
she finds her offspring forgetting +). lio't dnty and af- 
fection, and piercing the bos. it hey Tr them, | 
she will cast them fror id ‘<OnoNns.| 
vipef® that would coil it er irnose of | 
her destruetien. Sue’) ' na ove vit if, 


ard such will she be 
require it. 

in eoncluding the arUcie i> . ie above is ex- 
tracted, they proposed these three pertinent questions. 

We now ask the distunion junto if it was not intence), 
some time since, to have a meet ng of a similar or worse | 
nature at the office of the Charicston Mercury—or rather, 
if there was not actually such a meeting held at that of- 
fice. 

Soon after Dr. Cooper arrived in Charleston (a few 
weeks ago) was there not an assemblage of restless spirits 
—the leading members of the cabal, at his lodgings? and 
were not some resolutions prepared for their consider- 
ation, submitted to them by that avowed advocate of dis- | 
union. | 

We call upon the people to bear in mind these ques- | 
tions; we pledge ourselves to them that we have gronnd 
for our suspicions, and that no idle motives have induced | 
us to put them. 

The Alubama Advocate says—Mr. Jefferson has | 
somewhere said, that the people may be wrong fora short | 
time, but a majority of them will not long continue so, 
and so soon as they discover that a law operates injuri- | 
ous to the common interest, they will hurl from their 
seats the representatives who have thus betrayed their 
trusts, and elect others who will perform their duties 
more faithfully. And why not let this doctrine be ap- 
plied tothe present tariff! Why not, instead, in the very 
outset, of threatening a dissolution of the union, let the 
law go into operation, and if its effects are injurious they 
will be felt by the people, who alon. hold the proper cor- 
rective intheirown hands? It is for this reason that every 
candid. man must regret to witness the rash and inflam- | 
matory speechee by Mr. McDuffie and others, at the 
late public meetings in South Carolina, which can result 
in no good whatever, but must cover the authors of them 
with a 2 and long remain as a stain upon their patri- 
otism. e all know that the Hartford convention and 


dit ney 


| 
{ 
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and contempt, for the systematic opposition they set up to 
the laws and measures of the union; yet let any person 
read the proceedings of the several meetings in S. Car- 
lina, and he wili at once say that they have done, and 


of the nation under the especial guidance and direction of 
the southern states. 

ImprovEMENTs TN Canana. Scveral late numbers cf 
the Montreal Gazette contain an interesting deseription 
of the Rideau canal. ‘This great work extends from the 
Ottowa river, at the foot of the falls of the Clatdiere, to 
lake Ontario, at Kingston. The distance is about 160 
miles by water, and 130 by land. The entrance to the 
canal from the Ottowa, is 283 feet below the summit le- 


'vel, and 129 feet below the level of lake Ontario. The 


original estimate of the cost was £474,899. The locks 


on this estimate were proposed to be 103 feet long and 20 


broad; but ona further survey of the ronte, and a repre- 
scntation of the advantages of steam boat navigation, com- 
missioners were appointed by the British government to 
make a report on the snbjeect, and, in compliance with 


‘their recommendation, it has been determined to make 
ithe locks 134 feet in length, 33 feet in breadth, and the 


depth of water in all parts of the canal 5 feet, with a 


‘breadth of 48 feet at the surface. ‘The estimate of the 


cost of construction upon this scale is about £600,000, 
a 

Bnirisi stILK TRADE. ‘The facets stated by Mr. Grant, 
in the house of commons, says a London paper, show 
most clearly that the silk trade of this country has in- 
creased since the manufacturers have had to compete 
with foreigners. The eonsumption, according to Mr. G, 
of raw silk in 1821 and 1822, was under 2,000,000 Ibs.; 
indeed, it did net exceed 1,500,000 Ibs.; in 1824, it was 


> & 


3,547,000 Ibs.3 1825, 3,016,000 Ibs. ; 1826, 2,960,000 Ws. ; 


1827, 5,760,000 Ibs.; Ist Jan, 1828, to Ist April equal to 
4,500,000 Ibs. per annum. 


Throws: siiks—1824, 460,000 Ibs. ; 1825, 460,000 Ibs. ; 
1826, 560,000 Ibs.; 1827, 440,000 Ibs. 


lt isa question, however, worth ingnivring into, whether 


this great inerease in consumption has not been brought 


abont at the expense of the wages of the weaver. It is 


said, indeed, that the wages of the Spitalfield weavers 
are, at this time, at Jeast one-third lower than they were 
, three vears ago. 


We understand, however, on the other 


hand, that no such deterioration has taken place in the 
, wages of the Coventry weavers, who have Jately been 


fuliy and profitably employed, 

(The ‘tcompetition” spoken of, # we recollect rightly, 
is supported by an actual duty of 30 per cent. in favor of 
3ritish labor. } 





WINE TRADE OF Exetann ann tir U. Sratrs. By 


‘a report lately made to parliament, the following was the 


quantity of foreign wines imported into Great Britain 
from the year 1823, and consumed in the kingkom. 


1823, - - - 4,594,211 gallons 
1824, - - - - 4,714,940 do, 
Me. ‘ - 7,375,433 do. 


1986, -  s + © -5,610897. do 
1827, © + «+ 6,254,310 do, 





Total, 28,449,600 
Of this quantity, 14,374,898 gallons were Povriugnese, 
6,898,095 = do. Spanish, ; 
2,578,189 do. Cape, 
1,574,500 do. Madeira, 
1,544,865 do. French, 


During the year ending September 30, 1827, it ap- 


c | pears by our own treasury report, that the quantity of 
its authors and abettors sunk into general reprobation ‘ : 7 ’ 


wine imported into the United States was 3,374,503 gal- 


'lons, being more than halt the quantity consamed in 
| Great Britain in the same time. From this, however, 
| is to be taken the quantity re-exported from the U. 8, 


which would leave for consumption in this country about 
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2,800,000 gallons, or nearly half the ‘quarith 
in the United Kingdom. The proportions obtained from 
different ign countries are, it may be observed, wide- 
ly different. While England imports from Portugal 
more than one-half of all the wines she consumes, we 
obtain from the same quarter only about one-twenty 
fourth part of our wine. On the other hand, England 
draws from France only one-eighteenth part of the wine 
she imports, while the United States are customers to 
for more than one-half of all the wine brought 
into this country. England gets nearly one-tenth of lier 
wine from the Cape of Good Hope, from which source 
we scarcely receive any. (Journal of Com. 

A Fat BinTH. The annual income of the archbishop 
of Canterbury, who lately died in England, was no less 
than $25,000 sterling, or $111,000. 

[This is equal to the compensation that we allow to our 
president and vice president, the four secretaries of the 
great departments, the post-master general, the chief 
justice, and the six associate judges of the supreme court 
and the support of our minister at London into the bar- 
gain. The bishop of London succeeds to this golden man- 
ger of “‘the church.’’] 

SuPproRT OF RELIGION IN France. From the discus- 
sions in the chamber of deputies, it appears that for the 

ear 1828, the sum of eight millions of dollars is granted 
y the government to the priesthood of France. This 
enormous sum is independent of all moneys for build- 
ing and repairs of churches, &c. and is aiso independent 
of the sum of nearly two millions of dollars, which was 
left in legacies, bequests, &c. during the year 1827, and 
which it was stated, would be still more considerable du- 
the present year. M. Dupin protested vehemently 
against the legacy system, and predicted that unless im- 
mediate steps were taken, the time was not far distant, 
when all France would be held by the clergy. To those 
who have opportunity and leisure, we would recommend 
to examine how much is paid in this country for similar 
ses. We have no doubt but that the result would 
w, much better and cheaper religious instruction may 
be obtained, when it does not depend upon the unholy 
union of church and state. [ Com. Ad. 





Tonran Istanps. The schools which the late lord 
Guildford introduced into the Ionic Islands are in a most 
prosperous condition. {In Corfu, with 48,737 inhabitants, 
there are three schools, with 239 pupils; Paxo, with 3,370 
inhabitants, 1 school, with 40 pupils; Zante, 40,063 in- 
habitants, 13 schools, with 363 pupils; Cephalonia, 49,857 
inliabitants, 2 schools, with 157 pupils; Ithaca, with 8200 
inhabitants, 1 school, with 87 pupils; Santa Maura, 
17,425 inhabitants, 1 school, with75 pupils; Cerigo, with 
8,146 inhabitants, 8 schools, with 772 pupils. —Total, 
475,798 inhabitants, 29 schools, and 1733 scholars. 





Lonvow. A late report made to the house of com- 
mons presents a dettovable picture of this great city, be- 
cause of idleness, drunkenness immorality, and erim- 
minal commitments, &c. But we take only the following 
view of the population. 

In 1801, the population of London and Mid- 

dlesex, was 
In 1811, it was 


845 400 
985,100 








Being an inerease of 59,700 
(which is about 17 per cent. ) 
In 1821, the population of London and Mid- 
dlesex, was 1,167,509 
From.which, if that of 1811 be deducted 985,100 
There will remain an increase of 182,400 


(which is about 19 per cent. ) 

‘‘Leerrmmacy’? = From the Aurora. We are much in- 
debted to a polite: correspondent, for the perusal of the 
‘‘extract of a letter,.dated St. Jago de Cuba, Angast 
20,” which states that the governors of that Island and 
Porto Rico have reccived orders from the king their mas- 
ter, to have all the boys found in the colleges of the Uni- 
ted States brought home, lest they imbibe the principles 
of liberty and of heresy, which are in opposition to the 


consumes | threne and the altar; and the governors are n 


ot to permit, 
for the fature, any boys being sent from the islands to be 
educated in the United States. “Mr. V. and Mr. C.” 
have been directed to send for their sons from colleges 
in this country. The writer feelingly adds: ‘*This is 
the greatest of our misfortunes! We have no good teach- 
ers here; thus our sons may grow up like beasts. This 
is necessary, because a man that knows nothing cannot 
know his rights, and may be easily made to kiss the 
hand that oppresses him —Happy you who live among 
the sons of Washington.” 

Mr. Osrecon. It ought to be mentioned, perhaps, 
for record, that this gentleman, late minister from Mexi- 
co, came tohis death at Washington, by suspending him- 
self from a lamp iron, in the passage of his dwelling, in a 
fit of insanity. He wasa man of amiable manners and 
great worth. 











Battooninge. Mr Green ascended at London, with a 
) poney placed ig the car attached to his balloon, on the 
' back of which he was mounted, anidescended without 
| accident. The weight that was carried-up was 996 Ibs. 
|—viz. car, cables, ballast, &c. A ra of the poney 
/250, of himself 148. He rose to the height of a mile 
and a quarter—when he met with a fall of snow, descend- 
ing it was rain, but lower still there was neither snow or 
rain. 

Mr. Robertson lately made an attempt to ascend at 
Castle Garden, New York—but the balloon struck the 
| flag staff, and became entangled and torn, and Mr. R. cast 
ont of his seat, was for a considerable time suspended 
| with his head hanging down, then at the height of 70 
'feet! When the agony of the spectators was at its utmost, 
| he recovered himself, and descended partly by the hal- 
yards of the staff, which he luckily caught, and partly by 
‘falling, being received by persons who breke the force 
| of his fall. 











AMERICAN Desert. There is an extensive desert in 
| the territory of the United States, west of the Mississip- 
pi, which is described in Long’s Expedition to the Rocky 
| Mountains. It extends from the base of the Rocky Moun- 
| tains 400 miles to the east, and is 500 from north to south. 
| Phere are deep ravines in which the brooks and ri- 
i vers meander, skirted by a few stunted trees, but all the 
|elevated surface isa barren desert, covered with sand 
gravel, pebbles, &e. There are a few plants but no- 
thing like a tree to be seen on these desolate plains, and 
' seldom is a living creature to beset with. The Platte, 
| the Arkansas, and other rivers flow through this dreary 
| waste, 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. A few days since a heapof 
coal of about 100 chaldrons which had been placed se- 
| veral wecks before, on wet ground in Boston, was discov- 
}ered to be on tire, ¢moking like a voleano, with a vo- 
jlume of sulphurous matter rising in a state of ebuMition. 
| Unquenchable by water, it was found necessary to re- 
;move them to prevent a conflagration. This is the third 
| instance of the kind, within a year in that city 





| Law casrs. Ina ease of seduction, lately tried at Har- 
_risonburg, Va. a verdict of $4000 damages was rendered 
against the sedueer, The character of the unfortunate vic- 
tim was, previously, wnsullied, and her family worthy and 
/respeectable. A motién fora new trial was submitted to 
| the court by the defendent’s counsel, on the ground of ex- 
| cessive damages, but was promptly rejected. 

| A man was put in possession of a vessel, in Boston, as 
' keeper under the sheriff; the owner and captain refused 
/at night to suffer him to occupy the ¢abin, confining him 
to the deck—wherevpon he brought-a suit and recovered 
damages. The judge decided that-he-had a right to oc- 
cupy. any part of thétvessel; that he possessed all the 
powersof the high sheriff, and might raise the posse com- 
viatus. ~me . ; 


rod 





= 
Norra CARottrna 6O0Lp. A Petersburg, Va. paper 
says—A gonna who passed4hrough this town, from 
Fayetteville, on. Wednesday Jast, informed a friend of 
ours that there was found last week, by a person search- 
ing for gold; im Arison county, a lump of that metal 
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ighing between thirteen and fourteen pounds, and sup- 
sed to be worth 2,000 or 3,000 dollars. 


Trovaces! The duke of Wellington, prime minister, 
as had a most distracting affair with his royal highness, 
ye duke of Clarence, lord high admiral, because that the 
utter has charged the enormous expenses of his enter- 
jinments, fetes, parties on the water, Ne. to the publie, 
instead of paying them out of his own enormous allow- 
ynces. “Base is the slave that pays!”--says the prince. 














Treaty oF Guent. We find in the Fredericksburg 
Herald, the following notice of the termination of the du- 
ties of the commission for award ing the amount obtained 
by our government from G, Britain, under the treaty of 
Ghent, to indemnify those persons whose slaves were 
arried away by British vessels. Presuming the state- 
mpentto be authentic, we insert it: 

The commissioners under the treaty of Ghent closed 
their business in Washington on Saturday last, 

The fund received from Great Britain, and 

paid into the treasury of the United States, 

was $1,204,980 00 
And the amount of awards to the different 

claimants for slaves and other property 


Jost during the war 1,197,422 18 





Leaving a balance of 7,557 $2 
Which the commissioners have awarded to be divided 
gmong the several claimants. ‘Ihe suid balance will pro- 
duce between 62 and 65 cents for each $100, in addition 
to the 25 per cent. which had been retained. 
September 5, 1828. 





Cart. Bootru, of the United States navy, though he 
ad left the squadron on his return home, because of ill 
health, died in the Mediterranean, on the 26th July, and 
was interred at Gibraltar with distinguished honors. 
wo hundred men were detailed from the regiments, 
the band of the 28th ordered out, and the whole of 
the officers off duty requested to attend the funeral. 





Inventions. We may be said to live in an age of in- 
ventions, The detail ot all the improvements in the 
mechanie arts, made in this country, would astonish the 
most sanguine believer, in the great and mereasing capa- 
city of the United States to manufacture for themselves. 
In the year past, 1827, the number of patents registered 
in the patent office at Washington, amounted to 320, of 
which the following is the proportion from the different 
states. Of Maine 17, N. Hampshire 5, Vermont 10, Mas- 
sachusetts 38, R. Island 5, Connceticut 16, New-York 
103, N. Jersey 6, Pennsylivania 55, Delaware 2, Mary- 
land 16, D. Columbia 4, Virginia 15, N. Carolina 24, 
S. Carolina 3, Georgia 1, Alabamal, Ohio 15, Tennes- 
sce,4, Kentucky 1, Indiana 3—total 520, and N. York 
almost one-third. [MM ¥. Statesman. 





Mexico. The following letter from the seeretary of 
state for foreign affairs of Mexico, has been officially 
communicated to the department of state, 


To H. E. Joel R. Poinsett, minister plenipotentiary from 
the United States of America. 


PALACE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
“Mexico, 19th June, 1828. 

Most excellent sir: The most excellent president, 
after a mature examination of the report made to him 
on the subject of the provisional obligation imposed upon 
foreign commerce, to present, in the ports of the re- 
| dogg all invoices of goods brought to them, certified 

y the Mexican consuls, vice-consuls, or commercial 
agents, at the courts whence they proceed; and having 
also taken into consideration the several remonstrances 
to which this has given rise, has been pleased to direct 
that the said obligation shall henceforth cease, and have 
no effect. In consequence, the necessary orders have 
been given by the treasury department. 

{ have the honorto make thisj communication to Y. 
E. by command of the most excellent president, and to 
repeat to you the assurance of the distinguished consi- 
eration with which I am, Y. E’s obedient servant, 


-— 


ors of that battle, were present. 
over the feast at which these toasts were drunk: 





JUAN DE CANEDO, 
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Gey. Srark. The anniversary of Bennington battle, 


the 16th ult. was celebrated by the citizens of Bennington. 
county, Vermont—the venerable Jonas Galnsha, (ex- 


overnor), and general David Robinson, the only surviv- 
The former presided 


The battle day. Stormy aud portentous was its morn- 


ing to the little band of Green Mountain boys; they 
despairednot, and the God of battles crowned its even- 
ing with the star of victory, 


Gen. John Siark. His memory will ever be cherished 


by agvatetul people. 


The following song, composed for the oecasion by J. 


Hastings, jun. was here introduced: 


Stark’s address before the battle of Bennington. 
Tune—‘‘ Scots whahae wi Watliace bled. 
“Stand—the gronnd’s your own my braves’’-— 

Stand—nor cower to foreign slaves— 
Stand, or fall in honor’s graves— 
Freemen, liye or die. 
Soldiers, freemen, now’s the hour, 
Yonder foe is in your power-— 
Firm amid the battle’s shower— 
Strike for liberty. 

Mark your leaders, hear their eall! 
Herrick, Warner, Walbridge——all— 
They triumphantly may fall, 

But shall never flee, 


Breast to breast maintain the ground—- 
}.et your deeds the foe confound—- 
Every motion deal a wound— 
Death at every blow. 


Honor, country, all that’s dear, 
Wives and children call us here. 
Now, with hearts estranged to fear, 
Letus do or die. 


By the power that rules the skies, 
Yonder foe before us flies, 
Ov “Molly Stark awidow’ lies— 
Soldicrs follow me, 





Marzi contrracts.—Law case.—We find in the Tren- 
ton Federalist, a report of the case of Gulick and Gulick 
against Ward and Bailey, decided in the supreme court of 
the state of New Jersey, at September term. We 
have made the following abstract of the case. The plain- 
tiffs, together with Ward and Bailey, went to Washing- 
ton in 1823 for the purpose of making proposals to the 
post master general, for carrying the mail between New 
York and Philadelphia. While at Washington, Ward 
and Bailey proposed to the Gulicks, that if they would 
neither make any proposals to carry the mail, on their 
own account, nor procure any other person to do it, they 
would pay them a thousand dollars in ease they should 
themselves succeed in procuring the contract,—The 
Gulicks accordingly abstained from making the intend- 
ed application, and Ward and Bailey accordingly pro- 
cured the contract on reasonable terms. 

The action was brought by the plaintiffs to recover this 
thousand dollars. It wastried atthe Middlesex circuit 
in June, 1826, and a verdict was rendered in favor of the 
plaintiffs for the amount of theirdemand. A motion for 
anew trial was made on the ground that the considera- 
tion of the promise to Ward and Bailey was illegal, and 
that therefore the promise was void. At the present 
September term the court gave an unanimous opinion 
that the consideration of the promise wasin direct con- 
travention of the policy of the act of congress relative 
to contracts for the conveyance of the mail, and there- 
fore illegal.—The verdict was set aside and a new trial 
granted, [M. Y. Post. 





MISERABLE ADVENTURERS. Great numbers of Irish 
people were induced to emigrate to Brazil,where, perhaps, 
half of them have perished. We learn that the bri 
Highlander has arrived at St. John, N. B. on Sth inst. ‘a 
days from Rio Janeiro, with 216 Irish passengers, includ - 
ing 31 women and 14 children. “Their arrival created 
a very disagreeable sensation, as they are represented ‘to 
be mostly paupers, and likely to become chargeable. 
Five vessels, with about 1500 passengers, had sailed pre- 
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viously from Rio for Jreland.—These have all heen 
off in consequence of the disturbances at that place. 
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ne STEAM COACHES. 

rhe following account of steam coaches in Great Britain 
isof much present interest. That they will heeome 
common things, we have long believed. Tt was in 
Amvcrica that steam was firstsuceess'u!ly applied to the 
ordinary purpose of navigating rivers; the firet steam 
boat that ventured on the ocean was American; and the 
first that crossed the Atlantic, tbat penetrated the Bal- 
tic and arrived at the capital of Russia, was also Amer- 
ean, And, in noticing the progress of perfection, in 
the applicabitity cf steam for moving bodies on land, 
white yielding all duc credit to British ingennity an: 
Aalents, we wish to record the fact, that the first appli- 


American, and in the city of Philadelphia, by Oliver 
Evans, who entertained the project in 1786, and eom- 
munieated it to several persons, as well as petitioned 
the legislature of Pennsylvania concerning steam wa- 
fons, tor which he was thought insane. The state of 
Maryland, however, in 1787, granted him an exclusive 
right to make and use steam wagons, for 14 ycars. But 
Kivans was poor, and confidence was not placed in his 
theory—so he obtained no pecuniary assistunce; and it 
was not until 1804 that he was enabled to apply steam 
to propel bodies on land. Ile bnilt a flator seow,a 
mile and a half from the water, of the weight of about 
20 tons, with a steam engine on board of only five 
horse power, for the purpose of cleansing docks; and, 
when all was ready, he placed wheels under the flat, 
and by steam, transported it to, and launched it into, 
the water, and, with a paddle wheel, then navivated it 
down the Schuylkill to the Delaware and upthe Dela- 
ware to Philadelphia, beating all the vessels in the riv- 
er, the wind being a-head. And, in 1812, Oliver Evans 
said—‘*I do verily believe that the time will come when 
earriages propelled by steam will be in general use, as 
well for the transportation of passengers, as goods, tra- 
velling at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, or, 300 
miles per day ” See **Addenda” to vol. HY, Resisren, 
page 5. 
Americans—that the honor of the discovery may re- 
ain where it is due, } 
FROM LATE BRITS PAPERS. 
surney’s steam coach.—Vhis heautitul specimen of 
mechanical invention appears at length to be brought toa 


state of perfection, beyond which we hardly think i pos- 


sible to make any essential improvement. We fad an 
opportunity of witnessing the uperation of this machine 
on Wednesday last, through the Albany road, and streets 


progress could not have been less than at the rate of 12 


; bd . 4 . . } rye > i * . . 
miles per hour; and in some part of the road, where the | experiment has been made of placing the horse on a 


vain had not readeresd the gravel extremely heavy, the 
speed of the carriages could not have been fess then 14 
an hour.—From the late improvement made by Xr, 
Gerney, with the view of producing a uniform supply of 
water to the boiler, (or rather the steam-generating 


pipes); and also in order to procuce a regular blower or | 


carrent of air through the fire-chamber, the difficulties 
which presented themselves in the carlier stages of the 
invention, to maintain an adequate supply of steam, ap- 
yiears to be completely obviated. 


To persons not acquainted with the nnmerous difficul- 
ties which present themselves in bringing into full ope- 
ration such a compliested piece of machinery, it would 
be Giffcult to convey an adequate opinion oi the merits 
of this invention. —We have from time to time examin- 
éd its progress in detail; and we have no hesitation in 
saying, that the arrangement by which the supply of 
water to the steam pipes is effected by Mr. Gurney, 1s 
oné of the most beautiful specimens of ingenuity we 
have ever witnessed among all the curious application 
of the steam engine, either for stationary purposes, or 
tor propelling vessels. 
superable, in order to reconcile the necessary power re- 
quired for propelling a carriage of this kind with the pre- 
judices of faghion which prevails, with regard to the up- 
pearance of a stage coach, “he necessity of consulting 
appearances has, in fact, greatly added to the difficulties 





Led, 
| 


| with which itis now eapable of being managed by an or- 
| dinary eendactor, we should sav there was scarcely 


ee a a = 


We state these things ,with the pride of | 


| his services are needed. 


The difficulties ave almost in- | 
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sent | of bringing this invention to perfection, asa vehiele (oy 


j passengers. 


But it appears tons that the Ingenious jy. 
ventor has at length vanquished all obstacles, both 
with regard to maintaining an uniform speed at discre. 


the centre of gravity below the horizontal line of the 
axles.the risk of overturning seems to be cutirely obyiar. 


| tion, of at least 10 or Lt miles xn henr; and, from having 


We understand a earridge will be completed to carry 
passensers Inthe envivens of London, in three wecks oy 
(a month from the present time, ‘Taking imto considers. 
tion the perfeet control of the engine, and the uniformity 


ow ass , yu 
possibility of its not being ultimately superseding the use 


(of horses in running four-wheel earriages, for the eon- 
Cation of its powers to this purpose was made by an | 


veyanee both of goods and passengers. We believe it 
is estimated that the expense of couveyance may be re. 
iInced to one-half or two-thirds of the present average 
charge of stage coaches, 

Vew steam coach.— A new steam coach has been made 
at Edinburgh, Messrs. J. & G. Naysmith, the sons of the 
eminent landseape painter. ‘The Scotsman, speaking ot 
their invention, says—‘**Their steam coach is now finish- 
el so far as regards the machinery, and we had the plea- 
sure of inspecting it a few day ago. The engine 1s 01, 
the high pressure principle, as it always is for locomotiye 
vehicles; but from the construction of the boiler, every 
chance of explosion is more effectually guarded against 
than in most of those which are called low pressure en- 
gines, The furnance isa cube of about 30 inehes, with 
two chimneys; the boilers, four in number, are place: 
within it. ‘They consist of iron cylinders, about nine 
inches in diameter, and are placed in a vertical position, 
There are two steam eylinders of about four inches dia- 
meter, with the cranks atthe right angles. The whole 
space oecupied by the machinery, which is about 4} fect 
long, 3 fee: broad, and 34 fect deep, seareely exceeds in 
size the ordinary boct placed behind astagé couch, ‘The 
vehicle has four wheels, and is steered by a person sit- 
ting in front. A trial, we understand, is to be made of 


it ina few days.” 





n-*- 


TPWhile on such a subject, we may as well notice 
the following article, with its remarks from the Balti- 


more **Ameriesn,”’ 


The Boston Daily Advertiser of Monday last, has the 
following paragraph:— 

Improvement in vail road traveliing.—We learn from 
a Liverpool! paper, that on abont 12 miles of the Darling- 
ton rail road, the deseent isse great that carriages move 
by their own gravityyund that it is customary to take out 


) ! ) tS the horses, fram the passenger coaches, and lead them 
adjacent tothe Regent’s Park; and we should say its | 


behind. ‘This hasbeen found very fatiguing to the horse, 
from the rapid rate at which the carriages move, and an 


small platform, on small wheels behind the carriage, with 


{a supply of provender before him, by which means he 
} nal . 


preserves his strength for the parts of the road on which 
It is stated that in consequence 
ot the snuecess of the experiment, the proprietors have 
ordered several wagons for this purpose to be built. 
We are strongly melined to believe that our English 
/neighbors are indebted to their friends on this side of the 
/ Atlantic, for the “improvement” here alluded to, The 
‘plan of transporting the horses, which draw the rail road 
| wagons, upon the road itself, has been in practice ever 
since the completion of the Mauch Chunk rail road, the 
horses which draw up the empty coal-wagons being al- 
| wavs sent down on the rail-road, in a car arranged for 
| the purpose. : ’ 
the F.inelish ‘improvement;’’—and we look with equil 
‘confidence for the developement of new and valuable 
evidences of the genius and skill of our countrymen, as 
the Baltimore and Qhio rail road advances: in iis course 
to the west. 








BANK OF ‘THE UNITED STATES. 
FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 


the bank of the United States held at their hall in the 
‘city of Philadelphia, on Mondav the first day of Septem 
{ her, 1Ss2s— 


‘This, we have no doubt, is the origin ot 


At the general triennial-meeting of the stockholders of 
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Robert Raiston, esq. was called to preside and Jo- 
seph Hemphill, esq. appointed seerctary. 

In conformity to the provisions of the charter an exact 
and particular statement of the debts which remained un- 
paid after the expiration of the original credit for a pe- | 
riod of treble the term of that credit, and of the surplus 
of profits after d-ducting losses and dividends, was laid 
betore the stockholders for their information by the pre- 
sident of the bank. Mr. Biddle then presented a ge- 
neral view of the situation of the institntion with an ac 
count of its progress since the last meeting of the stock- 
holders, referring to and submitting to the meeting va- 
rious doenments and statements: Whereupon on motion 
of Ch. Chauncey, esq. it was resolved, That the mat- 
ters snbmitted by the president, together with the state- 











ments laid upon the table by him, be referred to 9 com- 
mittee. The chairman then appointed the following 
gentlemen, viz. 

Charles Chauncey, Alexander Henry, Cadwalader 


Fisher. 


ows " ‘ ‘ 
On motion, resolved, That wien this mecting ad- | Mortgages, &e. 


journs, it adjourns until to-morrow morning at 9 o'cins ke 


Tuesday morning, Septen 2, 1828, 


The stockholders met pursuant to acjoornment. 

Charles Chauncey, esq. on behalf of the committee 
appointed yesterday, sabmmitted the following report 
which with the resolutions accompany ing it were unani- 
mously adopted, and ordered to be published in pam- 
phiet form and in the newspapers. 

The committee appointed at the meeting of the stock- 
holders of the bank of the United States, on the tst in- 
stant, REPORT— 


That in exeeuting the duty assigned to them, they have 
examined the books and accounts of the bank, and will 


| State banks, 
Evans, Charles J. Ingersoll, James Ronaldson, James C. | Specie, 


' 
; 


Deo. on bank stock 


Domestic bills of exchange 


Due from state banks 


ee. eee 





1,850,380 56 





$1,309,338 74 
6,013,890 15 


Forcign do. do. $40,185 93 
Real estate 2,292,652 it 
Due frem bank United 


14,654,349 61 
1,883,286 03 


States and offices 





16,537,635 64 


| Due from James A. Buchanan and J. W. 


M’Culloch 612,760 44 
Due from the United States 5,267 32 
Losses chargeable to contingent fund 2,228,678 2t 
Deficiences 211,377 98 

Janking-houses, bonus and premium 1,540,806 48 
Expenses 69,472 18 


Yash notes bank U. States 
end offices, 10,495,469 48 
1,458,099 73 


6.593,007 35 





18,546,576 56 





79,907 38 
| Pension fund office Ports- 
mouth, 8,532 38 
Total $96,728,051 O1 
CR. 


Capital stock, 





proceed to state the result of their inquiries, in regard | 


to the distribution of the stock of the hank—the present 
state of the funds—and the mode of administering them. 

1. The stock ofthe bank is at present divided as fol- 
Jows: 





Names. Shares. 
Maine, 16 Sit 
New Hampshire, 81 587 
Vermont, 3 57 
Massachusetts. of! 16,646 
Rhode Island, AS 1,801 
Connecticut, 73 1,251 
New York, 526 46,638 
New Jersey, 4 8,084 
Pennsylvania, 054 70,763 
Delaware, 38 1,264 
Maryland, 491 34,262 
District of Columbia, 69 3,448 
Virginia, 247 10,872 
North Carolina, 41 3,115 
South Carolina, 651 35,495 
Georgia, 39 2,216 
Ohio, 17 588 
Kentucky, 26 607 
Tennessee, 5 269 
Indiana, 1 30 
Linois, 2 310 
Louisiana, 23 154 
Alabama, 1 10 
Foreign, 214 10,412 
President, directors & Co. 5,610 
United States of America, 70,000 

3818 350,000 


2. The condition of the bank may be best explained by 
the monthly statement of its affairs on the ist of August 
last, which is as follows: 

DR. 
Funded debt of the United States— 

U.S. subseription of $7,000,000 00 

5 per cents, of 1821 3,420,983 67 

4, = do. 1824 1,509,985 84 

Ak do. do. 5,000,000 00 





Bills discounted on person- 
al security 29,316,745 4! 
Do. on funded debt 142,212 7: 


~ 


s 


we 





ee 


$34,996,269 65 

Notes issued, 23,541,330 19 

Diseount, exchange, and 

interest, 

Dividends unclaimed, 

Profit and loss, 

Contingent fund, 

Interest, 

Foreign exchange, 

Due to bank and offices, 
State banks, 


284,823 03 

456,005 76 

4,518.298 6 

4,380,645 53 

500 00 

93,055 84 
15,098,524 35- 
1,898,979 93 





16,997,504 28 
Barings, Hottingu- 
er & Co. Hope 
& Co., 594,492 65 
Redemption of pnblie debf, 1,452,472 09 
Deposits of treasvrer of 
the U, St tes, 
Deduet overdratts and 
special deposits, 


5,049,129 21 


368,355 50 





4,680,773 741 
1,168,500 63 
6,563,479 06 


Public officers, 
Individuals, 





12,412,753 40 


$96,728,051 O1 


The analysis of this statement will present the follow- 
ing distribution of the funds of the bank, and the manner 
in which they are invested:— 


State of the bank, August 1st, 1828. 
The capital paid in, is’ $34,996,269 69 
The circulation, 13,045,760 71 
Deposits public, 
Private, 





7,301,746 43 
6,563,479 06 





13,865,225 49 
Amount due to sundry offi- 


ces and state banksin cur- 


rent account, 459,868 64 
Amount due to Baring, Hot- 

tinguer & Co., &e. 594,492 65 
The unelaimed dividends, 456,005 76 


Contingent fund, 

Discount, exchange, and in- 
terest, received since Ju- 

» ly, 378,378 87 
rofit and loss, 1,518,298 61 


$69,694,945 89 


4,380,645 53 








Funded debt held by the 

bank, 
‘The discount are 37 323,228 
Buchanan’s & M’Culloch’s 


16,930,969 51 
ae 6,930, 





debt, 612,760 44 
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_ Making aa aggregate o1 
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Debts chargeable 4s losses 
tothe contingent fund, 2,228,678 21 





40,164,667 54 


Mortgages 79,907 38 
Foreign bills, 340,185. 93 
Real estate, 2,292,652 11 
Banking houses, 1,079,926 48 


Bonus, premium on loan, 
expenses, &c., 

Notes of state banks on 
hand, 


Specie, 


755,529 86 


1,458,099 73 
6,593,007 85 





$69,694,945 89 
It further appears that the total amount of the suspend- 
ed debtis $7,109,091 47. a 
After frequent and rigorous examinations by commit- 
tees of the board, by officers of the bank, and by the se- 
veral offices, to ascertain the full extent of the losses to 
which the bank will probably be exposed, on the whole 
mass of its debts and real estate, the estimate of loss, 
founded on the latest returns, is $3,192,064 43 
To meet this the bank has 
the contingent fund of 
From which are to be de- 
ducted the losses already 
chargeable to it 


4,380,645 53 


2,228,678 21 





2,151,967 32 
Besides these are other cer- 
tain resources amounting 
to 809,972 88 
2,961,940 20 





And leaving a deficiency of 230,124 23 
This defiviency will be fully provided for by 
ist. The progressive increase in the value of the real 
estate at Cincinnati, where there is every reason to be- 
lieve that whole estimated loss now amounting to more 
than $420,000 and included m the above sum ol 
$3,192,064 43 cents, will be fully repaired out of the pro- 
rty now belonging to the bank. ; 
2nd. By the arrears of interest at the four western of- 
fices, which for some years past furnished an average an- 
nual income of $111,000. 


3d. By what may yet be obtained out of the sum of | 


$1,571,000, interest on the bad and doubttul debts and on 
the large mass of bad debts, which, though far greater 
caution considered unavailable, are in a train of final 
settlement and are still yielding considerable suins. 

Under a view of these circumstances, it was not deem- 
ed advisable by the board of directors nD July last, to add 
any thing from the surplus fund to provide for these loss- 
es, considering the funds already assigned as sufficient to 
repair them; in which opinion, this committee entirely 
“The surplus fund of reserved profits, accordingly 

stands at $1,518,298 61. 7 | 
From these statements, it will be perceived, that with- 
in the last few years, there has been a very large addition to 
the resources, the operations and the profits of the bank; 
and which, in the opinion of this committee is ascriba- 
ble principally to two measures of the board of directors, 
which have given an entirely new aspect to its aifans; and 
which are so intimately connected with the admmustration 
of the bank, that the committee deem it proper and use- 
fyl to notice them particularly, | 
1st. The first—the conversion of a large proportion of 
the stock loans of the bank into investments of a more 
active character. he loans had been for the most part 
made to individuals, who were not able to pay, anid whose 
stock being therefore forieited to the bunk, became m 
fact a diminution of its efficient capital. This stock be- 
ing sold produced a direct profit of $71,000 per annum— 
the difference between the cuploy ment of the proceeds 
and the highest divideads on the stock while it remaimed 
of the capital—besides cuabling the bank to multi- 
ly and extend its connexions in business, and give greater 

i to its operations. 

ba. ne santana measure alluded to by the com- 
mittee which wrought the most important change in the 
situation of the bank—that which may be considered as 
decisive of its usefulness and prosperity—relates to the 


nature and extent of the circulation of itsnotes. The 
issue and circulation of its notes by a bank is among the 
most natural and legitimate sources of its profits. ‘l'o 
the bank of the United States, established for the pur- 
pose of supplying and sustaining a sound currency, the 
inability to maintain a cireulation in any degree corres- 
ponding with its capital, was theretore both injurious to 
its miterests and fatal to its usefulness. ‘This inability 
was supposed to arise from the provision in the charter 
—making the notes of the bank universally receivable 
for duties tothe government—which it was presumed 
would oblige the bank to provide funds in many places 
to pay the same note, and consequently require a greater 
fund of specie than of notes, thus causing the bank to di- 
minish rather than inerease the ameunt of the sound cur- 
rency. The consequence was; that the bank was appre- 
hensive of issuing its notes freely, particularly in the 
southcrn and western states, but often felt itself obliged 
to resort to the issue of the notes of the state banks. 
The whole amount of its own notes in circulation on the 
ist of January, 1823, was $4,589,000. At the meeting 
of the stockholders on the first of October, 1822, this 
subject was presented for consideration, and it was re- 
commended, that application should be made to congress, 
for an alteration of the charter in that particular. Ja 
compliance with the wish of the stockholders, appliea- 
‘ tion was made to congress and the request was declined, 
(as it had previously been. Obliged by this refusal to re- 
‘ly on their own resources and their own responsibility, 
| the board of directors adopted a course, the success of 
which has, in the view of this committee, laid the foun- 
dation of the present prosperity of the institution, It 
would lead the committee beyond the proper limits of a 
report to state in detail the reason of this course, but 
the principle on which it was tounded was briefly this: 


‘That the universal receivability of the notes of the 
bank was of no disadvantage it the local currency of the 
place where the notes were issued was sound; and it 
was the duty of the bank to the United States, and with- 
in its power, to make itsound. Accordingly they pur- 
sued the system of issuing treely and exclusively their 
own notes—ol reeciving generally the notes of solvent 
state banks, and making frequent settlements with them, 
thus improving the currency by introducing the notes of 
the bank of the United States, and by preventing the 
over issucs of the state banks. By a gradual and judi- 
}csous execution of this plan the effect followed, that 
| wihout private or general suffering—without causing the 
j failure of any bank, or any individual; and. without ine 
convenience to the bank of the United States, the bank- 
ing Operations of the country have been brought under 
an efficient control; and a large amount of the notes of 
the bank of the United States have been gradually sub- 
stituted for the depreciated or doubtful currency, which 
was so mjurious to the southern and western states. 
This signal triumph over the greatest of all the difficul- 
ties of the bank, for the achievement of which a debt of 
lasting gratitude is due to the able officer who presides 
over the institution, has dissipated all the doubts enter- 
tamed of its power to supply the necessary amount of 
notes, and has permanently fixed the basis of a wide, 
extended and profitable usefulness. 











The means thus derived from the increase of notes and 
the sale of stock, were devoted to discounts and loans, 
and particularly to that class of loans which are at once 
the safest and the most useful—the discount of bills of 
exchange. With these means the bank has been enabled 
tu extend its operations in both foreign and domestic ex- 
change, in such a manner as greatly to enhance the pro- 
fits of its business, at the same time that it has afforded fa- 
cility and security to the commercial transactions of the 
country. As an illustration ot the progress of this 
branch of busimess—the most valuable to the bank, as 
beuny the great auxiliary of its cwculation—the come 
mittee remark, that the amount of domestie exchange 
purchased by the bank in the year ending the Ist of 
July, 1828, was $22,084,222, on which the profit was 
$491,203 17; whilst the profit on the purchase of domes- 
uc exchange in 1822, was $95,240 25, and thus it ap- 
pears, that the profiton domestic exchange has increased 
to ab amount so great, as consilerably to exceed all the 
expenses of the bank. 
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qo exhibit the effects of this system, the committee | 
gat a comparison between the existing state of the 

as mentioned above, and that reported by the com- 

»¢ of stockholders in October, 1822. 

State of the bank, August 30, 1822. 

pital paid in, $34,992,139 63 


circulation, 5,456,891 90 
yposits—public, 3,559,792 96 
Private, 3,216,699 78 


6,776,492 74 





me to sundry offices and banks, and to 
dividuals in Europe, 

{claimed dividends, 

imtingent fund to meet losses, 

ysc't. exch. and int. since July, 

Profit and loss, 


1,964,898 36 
129,741 28 
3,743,899 00 
$88,237 01 
51,897 07 





$53,504,196 99 





BISTRIBUTED. 
$13,020,469 27 


22,072,405 46 
67,928 13 
2,713,760 30 
1,357,457 23 


Funded debt, 

Loans, viz: 
Personal security, 
Funded debt, 
Domestic bills, 
Debt of Smith & B. 


Foreign bills, 24,599 76 
Bank stock, 5,974,725 80 
Mortgages, 8,000 00 





32,218,876 68 
1,650,869 73 
587,102 38 
1,180,880 00 
834,922 15 
664,642 56 
3,346,434 22 


Due by banks, &c. 
Real estate, 

8onus, premium, &e. 
Banking houses, 
Notes of state banks, 


Specie, 





$53,504,196 99 
State of the bank, August 1, 1828. 
Capital paid, 34,996,269 63 
The circulation, 15,045,760 71 
Deposits—public, 7,301,746 43 
rivate, 6,563,479 06 





13,865,225 49 

Due to sundry banks and to individuals in 
Europe, 

Unclaimed dividends, 

Contingent fund to meet losses, 

Dise’t. exch. and interest, 

Profit and loss, 


1,054,361 29 
456,005 76 
4,380,645 53 
378,378 87 
1,518,298 61 








$69,694,945 89 





Funded debt 16,930,969 51 
Loans:— 

Personal security, 

Funded debt, 


Domestic bills, 


29,316,745 45 
142,212 73 
6,013,890 15 





Smith &B,. 612,760 44 
Foreign bills, $40,185 93 
Bank stock, ~, 1,850,380 56 
Mo s, 79,907 38 
Debts chargeable to contin- 
gent fund, 2,228,678 21 
40,584,760 85 
Real estates, 2,292.65. 11 
Bonus, premiam, &c. 755,529 86 
Banking houses, 1,079,926 48 
Notes of state banks, 1,458,099 73 
Specie, 6,593,007 35 





$69,694,945 89 
The preceding statements exhibit an increase in the 


Capital of 4,130 00 
Circulation, 7,588,868 81 
Deposits, 7,088,732 75 
Dividends unclaimed, 326,264 48 
Contingent fund, 536,746 53 


Profit and loss, 1,466,401 54 


Ra the investments the foregoing shew an inerease in 
the 
Funded debt uwned by the 


Loans, 8,365,884 17 
Real estate, 1,705,549 73 
Bank ing houses, 245,004 33 
Notes of state banks, 793,457 17 


Specie, 3,246,573 13 





$18,266,968 77 
And they represent a decrease in the debt of state 
banks, of $1,650,869 73 
Bonus, &c. 425,350 14 





2,076,219 87 





Making a total increase of $16,190,748 90 


As aresult, it is seen, that the net profits of the’ bank 
for the year ending on the Ist of July last, were 
$823,212 9Y greatcr than in the year ending on the Ist of 
July, 1822; and $979,789 3U greater than the average of 
the three years preceding the ist ot July, 1822, his 
comparison will be more striking it made between the 
semi-annual periods of the Ist January, 1823, and the Ist 
July, 1828, presenting an improvement in the resources 
oi the pank of upwards of $21,000,000, and an increase 
of circulation and deposits of more than $16,000,000, 

This exhibition is calculated to show that the stock- 
holders of the bank of the United States are deriving ime 
portant advantages from the successful prosecution of a 
isystem of measures, which not only produces profit to 
the stockholders, but furnishes to the community a con- 
venient, sound and highly useful currency; and the com- 
mittee, at the same ume that they approve the system 
which has been practically shown to be so wise, feel itto 
be proper to notice and commend the aéiivity and ener- 
gy which have been exercised by the officersof the bank, 
to preserve the purity of thi currency, and save the 
community from the evils of its being counterteited. 


The committee deem themselves justified in stating, 
as the general resultof thei examination, that the affairs 
of the institution are in a highly prosperous coftdition; 
conducted upon proper banking principles, in the gener- 
al scheme ot its administrauon, and m the details of its 
management; that alter making provision for its appre- 
hended losses, it has a surplus tund of $1,518,000, and 
that every thing indicates a continuance of its present 
prosperity. 

In conclusion, the committee submit to the considerae 
tion of the stockholucrs Wie following resolutions: 

Resolved, ihat this meeting has received with great 
satisfaction the report of the state of the bank, which has 
been made to it by the president, m conformity with the 
provisions of the charter, inasmuch as that report exhibits 
to the stockholders, in a clear and satisiactory manner, 
that the concerns of the insutution are in a secure and 
prosperous condition. 

Resoived, Vhat this meeting is deeply impressed with 
the conviction that the busmess of this institution . has 
been conducted by the president and directors upon such 
{sound and wise practical principles, as to ensure its pros- 
perity ; to enable it to be extensively useful to the com- 
munity; to entitle it to the confidence of the nation; and 
to make it not only a private, but a great public benefit, 

Resolved, Vhat the thanks of this meeting be pre- 
sented to the president of the bank, for bis able, faithful 
and devoted. ices in the administration of the con- 
cerns of this institition; and that he,be respectfully as- 
sured, that he has earned the gratitude and the confidence 
of the stockholders. 
(Signed) Ca. CHauncer, 
ALEXANDER HENRY, 
Capw. Evans, 

C. J. ineersoxr, 
James Rona.pson, 
James C, Fisnen, 
Philadelphia, September 2, 1828. 

The meeting then adjourned sine die. 

ROBERT RALSTON, chairman. 

Josera HemMPuiL., secretury. 


> 





MATTER OF FACT 
Versus Messrs. Hosxisson & Peet—No. 1. 
The enormously erroneous statements often made 
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means of procuring correct information —and in sta- 1. That the basis of the latest revision of the corn 
tions of great responsibility,in which errors are habie 


laws is the pretection of the agricultural interests of 


to produce the most serious injuries, are truly aston | Great Britain, that it affords no ground for the claims 


ishing. And this circumstance frequently oceurs on | of that country to the adoption of a liberal system ;— 
pam; simple s bjects, on which the means of infor- 


and that it will effectually preclude our farmers from 
Mation and the capability of deciding are open to ordi-! access to the British markets. 
nary minds. 2, Thatthe impertance of our trade with Great 
These povitions were probably never more com- | Britain, in tobacco and rice, is greatly overated. 
pletety exemplified thar in th: latedebatesinthe Bri-| 3. That the domestic exports of this country to 
tish house of commons, on the subject of our recen! | Great Britain, except in cotton and tobacco, are in. 
tariff: by Mr. Huckisson a: d Mr. Peel, wh», itis well | significant 
known, are amoig the most prominent members of! 4 That in the trade between Great Biitainand the 
that body. Uniced States, the advantages are almost wholly in 
These two gentlemen assumed as the basis of their} fuvor of the former—ast least incalculably preponde- 
arguments, and. the some idea pervaded the house, | rate in that direction. 
(hat the increase of dutics by that ariff, was an un- 5. That the protecting system has not been aban- 
provoked aggression on the part of this country; that| doned by Great Britain. acco: ding to the declarations 
the system of Great Brit.in was hichly Iberal; tha | of Mr. Huskisson himself. 
our productions were admitied at jo rates of duty; 6. That exorbitant duties are imposed by Great 
and that our tariff was sv far from beinga retaliatory | Brivain on all our important staples, except those im- 
measure, (i atit would not only justify (ut impert | periou-ly necessary for her manufactures—and that 
ously calied f-r retaliation. ‘This is to be efferted by | thove duties have reduced the exports to that eoun- 
procuring cotton, tobares and rice, from the Brazi's } try of the middle and eastern states, to a degree of 
and the East Indies, and thus inducing our govern | utter insignificance, even below the amount of those 
ment to relax its system, vy the injurious consequen 


to the Brazils, to the great depression of those 
ces that those measures wilii flict on us states 


To the adoption of this system of :etaliation they | 6. That the threat of supplanting our cotton by sup- 
assume that.they are cal ed by justice. not mer ly t= | plies from the Brazils and the East Indies, cannot be 
wards themselves, but towards the Brazils, and the| C@"ried into execution—out that even if it were, the 
other covernments of South America and their East | °Ztension of the domestic market for that raw mate. 
India possessions. | rial would apply a complete remedy. 


}. Britis corn LAws. 

“Unless” says Mr. Huskisson, “we asserted our dignity! Tye exciusion ot our whest and flour from con- 
and protected our interest, wht would be thought ef our) sumption in Great Britain, took place in the year 
PR ae ata a tnranciot cl owby Ys pec ent? What 1817 ond, sith a short intermission in 1818, has cons 
of manufacture upon a pay ment of only 15 per cent? What! ,. De ees ree = eee . 
could we, with qiticidteney, say to India, which was com- | Cases tg ven od ele terme tals my team — 
pelled to receive all our exports at a duty of 24 per cent, | CUCe@ The r ‘ 1a } ¢ the; te 4 ne toe armers— 
on being landed in the ports of India, and had searcely | depreciated the value 0 their jands— eprived hur- 
any staple wherewith to repay itself in the way of com-| dreds of them of their paternal estates—reduced 
merce with us? What, in fact, could our answer be to| (hem to penury—and drove them to seek refuge in 
the states of South America? | the howling wilderness * Some idea of the with- 











**We could, he was satisfied, soon be abundantly sup- ering effects of this system may be formed from the 


plied with tobacco from the Exst Indices, by wise and pru- | fact, that our export of flour, which in 1817 amount- 
dent inducements held out to induce its improved eultiva- | ¢d to 


$17,751,376 
tion. The rice of India would soon, indeed it wasal-| In 1818, sunk to 11,576,817 
ready doing so, usurp the place in our lists of imports,| In 1821 it was reduced to 4,298 043 
which that of Carolina had don.” “And with respectto! In 1827, notwithstanding the various new markets 
cotton,” he added, ‘it was only necessary to give its| opened to us since 1817, it was only $5 420,081 
culture in India the same protection which the mdigo 


| The price of the whole quantity sold in the coun- 
trade had obtained, to msure its cultivation with equal | try, variously estimated atfrom ten to twelve mil- 
success, and the growth of as good, as fine, and as desi- | [jing barrels per annum, and of all our other bread 
rable an article.” 


stuffs, was reduced in the same proportion, making 
To the errors of Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Peel, the 


an annual difference to the farming interest, which 
British papers, which uniformly support their views, | may be assumed as at jeast twenty-five million dol- 
add, that our tariff arose from spleen and imalice to-| lars. To this calamity, inflicted on probably seven 


wards Great Britain. Beli’s Weekly Messenger, of | million of our population, and through them, produ- 
July 27, 1828, says cing depression and suffering among all classes of 
“At length to fill up the measure of commercial jeal- | shy by ps policy <3 repeats FS Ne 
ousy, and to publish to the world her rancor, spleen and ma- | aoteny § "a te pic, our ge hee pahently 
lignity, forth came the late law, passed by the United | 8 mitted without threat or remons ranve. 
States, which is in effecta law prohibiting the introduc-| Our cilizens have been led to believe, from the 
tion of our manufactures --ifthe imposition of duties near- | professions of the British statesmen, of “‘culting the 
ly cent. per cent. can be deemed a regulation of that de- | cords that tied commerce down to the earth,” that the corn 
scription. ” | laws would be so far relaxed, as to afford us access 
The writer deprecates ‘‘a tome endurance of injus | to ibe British markets. This hope has been held out 





tice and rancorous spleen.” ; | frem year to year—and several attempts have been 

These positions, if urse, would materially - = * A report to the legislature of Pennsylvania, in 1820, 
the National character. They therefore demand a| ae sina- Venn eoiatibeself ieee 
fair but fearless examination, which | propose to} *#tee among the va ate § 8, 

: ny} OCCUrrence of ‘‘ruinous sacrifices of landed property at 
give them, and hope ts convince the public, ‘vat sierif’s sales, whereby in many cases lands and houses 
they are wheliy groundiess, and that the tart, mi | have been sold ai less than a hatf, a third or a fourth 
pendently of ail regard for the interests of that eres!) pp, of thew former value, thereby depriving of their 
branci: of industry, manufactures, is fully Justthe: | py nes and the fruics of their laborious years, a vast num- 
as a Oe peg ol Larger for the - sta oe ott ov of industrions farmers, some of whom had been dri- 
impose on our great stupies, except those which al 


\ven to seck in the unculiivated forests of the west, that 
necessary for the manufaciures of Great Britain. | | shelier of which they had been deprived in their native 








shall attempt to prove, | state.” 
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made in the parliament of that nation, particularly by 






































Thus it appears that oa lca “5 ome 
odify them—but all failed, until | Great Britain is so much «xtc led here and 10 
Sr as natin OF patfloment, when a new tariff was | country the poor manufacturers there, whom we ced 
enacted, which may be taken as a fair specimen of | ploy, annote n-ume a barr lof ou: flou fil a 
the so-styled liberal system. the price in that market is so high as $7 22, : “ts 
The firstcolumn of the following table, contains | paying a duty of $4 82 cen’s for it. Now, 1 apps = ° 
the price of, and the secoid the duty on, wheat per |the common sense of the warmest friend aa fl 
quarter. The third contains the corresponding price | gland can boast,even to Mr. Hu-kis-on goes + ed 
of flour per barrel, and the fourth, the correspond- } ther, being shut out «+f her m rkets, and thes i. 
duty. eer all the ae vee ea ys Pas A outed 
. 7 OL y: staples, it was not periectly j > 
oon oe os ~~ tome fort? Whether in reality our government nes 
: 55s. 325.8 = 7.48 4.54 not been highly culpable in not doing so before?— 
54s. $is.8| 7.62 4.41 Whet' er G. Br ‘ain weuld have 5 ¢ he smallest right 
= 56s. 308.8] «@ 7.76 4.27 to complain, had we. on the day when her prohibi- 
E 57s.| 2988] 3 7.90 _ 4.13 | tion took effect, retaliated by an absolute probibi ion 
w 588.) € 285.8 3 8. 5 5 4. of her woollens, her cottons or her iron ware? And 
§ 59s.] & 278.8) 4 8.18 & 3.86 | whether, in fine, viewing the whole ground, the vitu- 
$ 60s. = 268.8 Ca 8.33 ts 5.72 peration and threats of Vir. Hu-kisson, Mr. Peel, and 
s _ 5 aad oe — be aan the Brtish newspapers, are not absurd and unwar- 
& 63s.| 3 238.8] 6a 873 5 Rar. eater. Megs Ae 
i Gis.| = 225.8 =5 8.87 SB 3.15 Philadelphia. Sept. 13 1828, 
5 < So . = . "tty 
ser] = goetl p> 9.16 “a 2 87 SPEECH OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE, 
é 67s. 4 188.8 : 9.30 = 2. rae On the subject of the final disposition of the budget of 1826, 
‘sg 68s.) A 163.8] = 9.44 — mae pronounced at the setting of the chaniber of deputies, 
| 9s. Sd RE a “yh of the 23d f June, 1828. 
2 aoe re 3 > 85 > [ Translated for the Statesman, | 
o 72s. 28.8 cy 10. 31 GenTLEMEN— When in compliauce with the rules 
73s. 1s. 10.13 14 of this — I neqenense te ee of oot tae 
: ins i 0 -oncerbs of a preceding year, a 
Let itbe observed that Mr. Peel is highly indig- | "8% 08 OP Me cone’ us ‘ 
nant, that the United States passed the tariff “in the not heard the reading of the report of your commit 


, -hen” h 8. “Great Brita’ | tee, which | consider a true model of that kind of la- 
very yeahs ‘ en” as re ay ds ~ehipse — PelaX-) bor; but such is my conviction that the state of pub- 
bat dificult to on aie and deluct aate ‘lic accounts for former years affords useful data to 
h ‘i hare’ c Bibited b ” wir "Poel 9 eg cage : | the discussion of a future budget, I will indulge a few 
mee ‘this coupiniak iat be presumed to have bs remarks in addition to what has aire dy veemsaid on 
‘ted S ubjec 
lieved, that the United States were to derive extra af po athe ie a tent; 
Serer eres bow Spetean; whereas it to the state of our soilel organ zati oo I oy oa: 
uts an end to all hope of our ever having access to | , ly capes: 8. »Zation, for I am un- 
The British market. But even supposing that the mo- ouvtedly, one of those who can never forget that; 
i i "er "6 y the revolution of ’89, a iong series of oppressions 
dification of the corn laws were really a boun to this arising uot onty cout of hereditary, sacerdotel, and j ? 
country, it could not weil aflect the queston of the | liei eo" ere See y, sucerdotol, and ju 
ropriety of our tariff, as the two measures were, I /diciary privileges and ins tutions, but also fro. the 
Polieve nearly cotemporaneous m >| prosti ution of our Commercial, agricultural and do- 
3 . 


__ | mestic interests, have been erased from the codes of 
A cursory glance at the above table must satisfy | france. The seeds of improvement and publie wel- 


every map, that, except on the approach of a famine, | fare, disseminated through almost every class of our 
it is as complete au exclusion of our flour from the | countrymen, notwithstanding the baneful influence 
British market, as if the law were clearly prohibit»- | of persecutions, miseries and “despotism have at last 
ry. Our flour is rarcly below five dollars per barre! | scen brought to maturity. The return of peace can- 
—atall times even the mere prospect of anew fo-| not fail to have promoted their development, and the 
reign market to any extent speedily raises it a dollar; | enjoyment of public liberty promises successful and 
but say ahalf dollar. Suppose the quarter of wheat} abuidant harvest But whilst nations advavee go- 
to rise to 64s. equal $$ 87-100 per barrel of flour.— vernments retrograde; and let us consider, gentlemen 
See the result. | what is our actual situation. : 











Price in the United States, $5 50 A redundant luxurianee of ministerial bounties 
Duty, 3.15 resting upon factitious administrations, which them- 
Freight and charges, 125 | selves are founded upon nothing; a multitude of offi- 

roy ices created for the sake of emolument , and emolu- 


ments for the sake of patronage; every section of 


France sacrificed to a system of concentration. of 

When the price of flour rises in England, even as} which our metropolis, prosperous in so many other 

high as 9 doilars, the duty is $3 03. So much for| respects, presents those deplorable contrasts which 
the liberal system. 


our honorable colleague, Mr. Charles Dupin, bas 
Tuis is so plain a proof of my position of the pro- 





hibitory character of this Jaw, that “he that runs may 
read.” 

The average is to be struck every six weeks—thus 
even should the prospect appear ever so favorable 
at the date of the last advices, the markets, long be- 
fore American shipments could arrive, would be de- 
luged by wheat from the Baltic and from Odessa 
where grain is always cheaper than it is here, and the 
price of course would be reduced so as to render the 
speculations as ruinous as most of the similar specu- 
lations during years past 


lately introduced to your notice; the precious lights 
of academies, of public lectures and learned schools, 
avove all of the polythechnic school, dazzling the 
eyes of a populalion who, as some have just observ- 
ed, are still denied the means of learning the first el- 
ements of reading, and in the midst of whow it is vet 
made a question whether it 1s proper that the people 
should be able to read; in a word, an unexampjed 
host of generals, staff-oflicers, privileged bodies, fo- 
eign corps. but few soldiers, and a nation, formerly 
one entire army, who for a long time couquered all 





' Europe combined against her independence. but now 
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disorganized and disarmed, as if a conquered people: 
with this state of things, can it be believed. gentle 
‘men, that a few trifling amendments of committees, 
and some oratorical critivisms, will be a ‘equate to 
the thorough reform of a social existence that might 
be called the inverse ratio of constitutional order!— 
There is no bitternessin my observations, gentleme:; 
they are dictated by the conscience of a simple indi- 
vidual, and in the interest of those who, in undertak- 
ing to manage the affairs of a mighty nation should at 
least use their endeavor topersuade the people that, 
if they themselves had the power of managing their 
own concerns, they would not exercise it to greater 
advantage 

The public debt, enormously increased for, the last 
fifteen years, the civil list, the crown revenue, the 
pensions of. the royal family, are not within the li 
mits of ourcontrol. Every debt is sacred, but some 
are yet in suspense. For example, whilst all the Eu- 
ropean powers were largely indemnified accerding 
to their pretensions, (English claims even to three 
times the amount allowed to French creditors), had 
the United States shown some hostile feeling towards 
us, or had they merely asserted their claims in con- 
cert with the other powers, their demands would have 
been imimediately liquidated But they have never 
yet been adjusted, because that nation would not join 
the enemies of France, who were then to be found 
in her bosom notwithstanding what has sometimes 
been said at this tribune to the contrary. 

With regard to the civil list, gentlemen, it might 
perhaps be desirable, both for its proper manage 
ment and the persona!) comfort of the king, that the 
appropriations, not included within the king’s per- 
sonal expenses, should have been granted under the 
forms of accountability adopted in the civil list of 
England. 

The appropriation for the criminal judiciary de 
partment furnishes me another opportunity of again 
proffering my warmest wishes for the abolition of ca- 
pital punishment, which the uncertainty of human 
comprehension renders so alarming, and which must 
particu arly appal those generations who have so ir- 
retrievably suffered from the fury of parties: and also 
for the abolishment of branding. called for on all 
sides. May the minister at the head of the judicia- 
ry department affix his name to these two salutary 
measures! 

One of my honorable friends has adverted to the gra 
tuitous magistracy of English justices of the peace 
I do not envy this pretended benefit of our neighbors, 
and itis my opinion that those great proprietors are 
not the most proper persons to exercise a sovereign 
jurisdiction over all the petty offences committed 
within their department; but I cheerfully concur in 
the unanimous voice for restoring the priociple of 
temporary election in justices of the peace. 

Nothing can be more gratifying to my feelings than 
to have heard, on the last discussion on trials by ju 
ry, the pledge that the propriety of extending the 
benefit of this institution to the transgressions of the 
press, will be taken into consideration at the next 
session. 

I cannot withhold my assent to the observations of 
the reporton the whole of ministerial budgets I 
had myself said at this tribune, in 1819, “It would 
be highly eneficial that every ministry should in- 
quire, with all conscientious severity, into what is 
necessary to the due performance of their duties, and 
should propose, in all remaining details, terms as gen- 
erous and complete as they please, for the security 
and comforts of those actually in office, provid- 
ed that ministers should be divested of all pa- 
rasitical service, and children brought up to a more 
profitable labour than the industry of obtaining si- 
tuations, which is so detrimental to every kind of in- 

dustry and to the independence of a vast number of 


. > 
citizens.’? The specification, | mean the applie 

tion, which can never be too minute, of every a " 
priation to every item of expenditure, has alreag 
made some progress; but how profuse those speci¢. 
cations, beyond which there is ministeria) ¢,. 
ertion, when compared with English budgets, 4 
which TI now hold in my hand three departments ‘the 
artillery, war, and navy; and yet this is not q che 

government, to use an expression that has so often bee, 
charged upon me, and which I am so Unwilling to 
deny. 

The minister for foreign affairs has opened his cy. 
reer under the most critical circumstances, his og. 
cial duties will be dictated by the loyalty of his per. 
sonal character. The great political question ;, 
now to decide whether this government will continu, 
to follow the track of old diplomatic traditions, o 
whether, divested of all foreign influence and reminis. 
cence, it will boldly assume the rank it behoves us 
take at the head of European civilization; a poy 
which, in my opinion, has always remained vacan} 
notwithstanding appearances contradicted by facts;; 
stand to which no foreign power any longer dare; 
lay any claim From that exalted station, Frane 
may and ought to resist coalitions in which none of he; 
interes's are involved. For my own part, I shou} 
have expected more satisfactory explanations ap; 
details before giving my assent to the late loan of 
eighty millions, but none would more readily consey; 
to the measures necessary for the liberty and inde. 
pendence of Greece; to enable her by assistance t) 
defend herself; to erect a barrier against the ambi 
tion of other powers: to abolish the ignominious sa\¢ 
of fellow-beings, and rescue from slavery all those 
wretched victims of whom our interference has }j 
therto been inadequate to their deliverance; andj 
this I should foresee the advantage of our commer 
cial relations, which, in spite of narrow prejudices 
will always find a benefit in extending to other peo. 
ple the blessings and comforts of education and |j. 
berty. 

France, so long accustomed to triumph over th 
most formidable coalitions, wonders at finding ber 
self encumbered under petty manceuvres, the myste 
ries of which she cannot unravel. 

I will not mention our unfortunate and criminal 
}expedition in Spain, nor the cruel lessons given to 
| despotism, oppression and aristocracy in the penir- 
|sula, the various and beautiful provinces of which 
| are, I hope, destined to a better fate. But ] must by 
‘leave to cail your attention to our enormous and foi: 
ish error with regard tothe new American states- 
What blindness, gentlemen, what complacency, cil 
induce us obstinately to withhold our assent to the 
recoznition of the South American republics, in re 
turn for insult, ingratitude and bankruptcy? The 
British government useif, it is true, although unde? 
the direction of an illustrious minister, hesitate 
awhile before adopting that step; but it no soontt 
saw the immense advantages accruing to the Unitel 
States, from tie priority of that recognition, andy 
timely official declaration of protection and symp* 
thy, than it hastened to associate itself in the hone 
and profit of their new relations. After long expec 
tations, gentl« men, France ts still reduced to thos 
half-way measures that create mistrust and discol 
tent, whilst it is a well known fact, that French pr 
ductions and manufactures find a better market! 
that extenstve territory than those of all other * 
tions. 

Whilst the freedom of worship is guaranteed) 
the charter, and its equality sanctioned by our Dt 
morals and habits, it is unnecessary to remark tht 
even under tue ancient regime, Catholic affairs ne’ 
formed a special branch of the ministry. Amidst 
attacks of the pretended supporters of the alts’, 
will also deprecate that cold fanaticism which ené¢ 
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vors to esent Christianity, an institution original- 
ly founded on social equality, as hostile to the rights 
and opinions of the people, thus calling, as it were 
fora sort of retaliating animadversion against opin- 
jons and practices that are totally distinct from world- 
ly ambition. I will seek for the solution of that in- 
extricable dilemma of the duty of the priest, consi 
dered both as spesking in the neme of heaven, and 
asa pay officer of state; but where shall I fine it, but 
in that country where religious freedom ia more 

enerally prevalent than in France, where the min- 
isters of religion are more respected, and sectarians 
live in peace; in that government where no rights 
and regtiations can give umbrage, but where, being 
altogether foreign to aud distinct from all civil insti 
tutions and form of government, religious societies 
are formed without restraint and choose their own 
ministers. 

The separation of the ecclesiastical department 
fromthe ministry of public instruction, I consider as 
much an act of piety as of sound judgment. But too 
much has yet been Icft to the infringements of the 
Catholic clergy. It is not only a religion of the state, 
but also avery prevailing one still to be found in 
those ordinances which ought to have secluded its 
special dogmas within the walls of the church, and 
confined its distinction of creeds to the circle of pri- 
vate families. 

National instruction, gentlemen, and especially el- 
ementary education, that main spring of public rea 
son, of practical morality, of public peace and com- 
fort, is atpresent the first want of the French popu- 
lation, as it is the first duty of government. You al} 
know, gentlemen, how this duty is to be discharged. 
Methods of instruction have heretofore been protect- 
ed in an inverse ratio to their being perfect and ea- 
sy. Neither your paltry vote of 50.000 francs, nor 


500,000 francs can be adequate to the redemption of | 


that most important of all social obligations. 
a competent and legal system of public instruction, | 
would consider five millions as the most desirable 
appropriation of a budget. 

Many statesmen appear to have forgotten, some 


Under |ry point * * * * # *# 


































ed useful and true doctrines: it had also organized a 
system of administration elected by the citizens, and 
was abolished only by the consu'ate and by the em- 
pire. Is itreplete with such great difficulties! But 
when in 1815 Napoleon, ina fit of liberalism, restored 
the municipalities, in accordance with the law of °91, 
elections were made with remarkable celerity and 
moderation. The only emarrassment that could 
arise. would bein the government, if instead of abid- 
ing by the simple dictates of eternal truth and of con- 
temporary reason, it found it necessary to combine . 
principle with exception, right with privilege, there- 
by perplexing and deluding the purest intentions. 

I will follow the report of the committee in the ex- 
amination of the war department, merely with the 
view to support the proposition of placing in the ci- 
vil list the payment of the king’s military household. 
You have also heard on this subject the excellent dis- 
course to which my honorable friend, gen. Gerard, 
has given all the weight of his experience and of his 
glory. The minister of war, in offering observations 
that will be made the subject of future deliberations, 
has just expressed his desire of completing uur SYS 
tem of defence. Here, gentlemen, we naturally bring 
back to our memory the urgent call recently made 
by the ministry upon our patriotism to obtain. the 
means necessary to a preserving policy, a respectable 
military strength a guarantee of public tranqutllity, a.na- 
tional dignity, and to an union of the people with go- 
vernment. The minister had before represented the 
nation pising in « bedy at the voice of their king. I will 
not attempt, gentlemen, the solution of the problem; 
the knot has been untied by a celebrated writer, 
whose authority is daily referred to 

‘The stationary national guards, says an ordinance 
of the king dated 9th March, 1815, comprising a 
mass of three millions of londed and industrious pro- 
prietors, constitutes a local force extended on eve~ 


‘‘From this formidable mass, whose dearest inte- 
‘rests attaches them to the so1i, may be formed volun- 
tary corps constituting moveable columns. * ***** F 

“Thus the nation, fighting on every point with the | 
army, either in the line, or as auxiliaries, will prove — 











perhaps have never been aware, that by the law of 
the $d Brumaire, year IV. France was provided with 
the best system of ins'ruction that ever existed in any 
country. It could not be consistent with that 
power which severed from the institute the class of 
moral and political sciences. Napoleon created the 
university, the monopoly and exigencies of which 
wounded the feelings of private families and d'spteas- 
ed the true friends of liberty, but which was after- 
wards indebted to the invasion of Jesuilism, a privi- 
lege of another kind, for the credit of being looked 
upon as a liberal institution In order to satisfy ail 
parties, it would be necessary, at the next session, 
to offer a plan for the orginization of public instruc- 
tion, wherein all the national duties of teaching 
should be strictly laid down, and all individual liver- 
ties respected; but every plan of education, particu 
larly in its elementary bearings, would require the 
co-operation of true civil administrations. 

Why is it, gentlemen, that in utter contempt of the 
most solemn pledges, we have preserved for fourteen 
years the whole imperial structure of the internal 
administration in France? those factitious municipal- 
ities, those unsettled councils, those despotic and 
turbulent prefectures and sub-prefectures, which 
have never been amended except for successively 
adding to their inconvenience, attributions and ap 
pointments? When shall we see every section man 
age its own concerns, provide for all its own exigen- 
cies, and retain within its territory that portion of 


the taxes that we are afterwards compelled to send- 






back to it? Is thiggea unknown in France’ But 
the constituent as ly, whatever. -has been said 
to the contrary at this tribune, had not only proclaim- 
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that a great people cannot unwillingly be brought uns | 
ider the yoke that they have once shaken off.” | 

| Gentlemen I will only remind the government, that 
/eight years ago. in the session of 182\, the ministers | 
\then acknowledged that they had been in possession, © 
for eight months, of the project of a law drawn up by — 
a special commission, and you all know how it has § 
' hitherto resulted. 
The glory of the French navy has resounded in | 
‘every heart The name of Navurino has been pre- | 
| claimed with an unanimous concert by the throne and } 
in the chamber, as it had been echoed by the whole 
nation: the brave admiral de Rigny is perfectly see) 
cure against the censure of a recall. The infamous} 
traffic of human flesh has been partly suppressed, but) 
is not yet totally extinct. With an entire confidence) 
in the’sentiments of the minister of marine on these; 
important questions, I submit to his wis. om the idea 
of placing the slave trade on the same footing as pi- 
racy, as the law of the United States has given the 
example, since followed by England. With regard 
to the management of our colonies, gentlemen, there 
is so much to say, that I could not briefly enter c 
the subject. I will merely remark, that the system 
of colonization of the ancients, is in my opinion 
much preferable to that of modern times 
In the law under consideration, the minister of fis 
nance has undoubtedly surpassed all his colleagues ;be 
when a thorough discussion is about taking place, f 
do not feel sufficient confidence to anticipate the oping 
ions that you will hear from colleagues more learn 
ed and more skilful than myself. 1 would even con 
sider myself worthy of reproach, had I not made it 
} 
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duty to offer some of my ideas, but especially to call 
at this tribune for more effectual social reforms than 
can possibly be achieved by way of amendments. 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The trustees of the university of Pennsylvania, hav- 
ing completed the arrangements for a new org :ni- 
zation of the department of arts, have now the sa- 
tisfaction of announcing to the public that the studies 
of the iostitution will be resumed on the 15th of Sep 
tember, upon a more extended and efficient system 
This notice they deem it proper to accompany with 
some explanations in regard to the professors to whose 
care the students are hereafter to be principally com 
mitted—the nature and extent of their studies, and 
finally, the advantages which seem to recomm:nd the 
position of the university as particularly favorable 
for the education of youth. 

The faculty of arts is now composed ofthe follow- 
ing professors :— 

The professor of mora) philosophy, and provost 
of the university— ihe rev. William H Delancey. 

Jsaistantprofessoref moral philosophy—The rev. 
Edward Rutledge. 

Alexander Dallus Bache, professor of natural phi- 
losophy and chemistry. 

Vice provost and professor of mathematics—Dr. 
Robert Adrain. 

Professor of languages—The rev. Dr. Samuel 
B. Wylie. 

Of these gentlemen, the two last have been long 
distinguished for their talents and success in the 
instruction of youth; and the merits of the others mey 
be well inferred, from the possession of the learn- 
ing, moral character, and the other estimable quali- 
ties which have recommended them tothe unanimous 
suffrage of the trustees. 

The course of education pursued in the university 
will be hereafter announced in detail by the faculty, 
and neéd not now be further described, than as com- 
prising the whole circle of instruction usual among 
Similar seminaries of learning iv our country. Its 
object is to communicate a profound and eritical 
knowledge of the clasics, an exte‘isive acquaintance 
with the different branches of mathematical science, 
natural philosophy and chemistry, combined with all 
the varieties of knowledge comprehended within the 


Sphere of moral phiiosophy, logic, rhetoric, meta-| 


physics, and the evidences of Cliristianity. 

This course of instruction will occupy four years, 
beginning with the lowest class, although, as iu other 
universities, students properly qualified will be al- 
lowed admission into the more advanced classes. 


The college year is divided into two terms; the | 
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great attraction, It enables them.to keep their chil- 
dren at home, within the influence of th domes. 
tic affections which, addresing at the same time the 
heart and thé understan of youth, are. alike 
among the best means and the great ends of educa- 
tion; while they have access to as valuable sources 
of instruct on as could be reached by the sacrifice 
of these ties.—From the nature of the relations too, 
which exist between the pupils and the professors, 
there is little room for insubordination, and, stil] 
less, for these acts of violence which have disturb- 
ed the peace of other seminaries. while this institu- 
ton has been entirely exempt from them The 
professor here, is the tutor the friend, and the com- 
pasion of the studies of his pupil. The superinten- 
dence of his deportment out of the university, be- 
longs to his parents or guardians There is, there- 
fore, no personal or detailed inspection, noue of 





(he sources of complaint, on the subject of personal 


comforts, or resivictivus—and the professor, freed 
from all eoltis:on on these irritating topics ean ex- 
act, and will probably receive, a moie willing obe- 
dience, in matters belonging exclusively of his in- 
struction If the absence of this personal superin- 
tendence of the professors, secures them a greater 
degree of discipline in their studies, its place may 
be more than supplied by the domestic care of pa. 
rents and guardians, aud the re-traints of well regu- 
lated society. In this last respect, the s6ituation of 
the univer-ity is deemed singuiarly f rtunate 

It willnot be considered as the expression of 
mere local partiality, to say. that the ge.erai tone of 
morais and manners ip Phil dviphia is at leas! equal 
to thar of cities of similar size elsewhere,—and 
that the cultivation of science and the aris—more 
general, perhaps. in this city,than in any other of 
the union, has diffused throughcut the community a 
taste for liberal studies,—and contributed to form 
the suber, pious, and reguiar habits, whici charac- 
terise Phil-deiphia These associations cannot fail 
to influence the flexible minds of youth, by stimula- 
ting their industry—by pre‘ecting their leisure from 
tue seductions of dissipauoi—and by inspiring a re- 
spect abd fondness for the pure morais, the literary 
tusies, aud the intellectual auw-usemeuts which sur- 
round them. Iu such a comimunity, youth may be 
reared under the eye of ‘their parents, with com. 
paratively litue danger of injury from bad example 
—aud even strangers way pursue their studies at 
but small visk from the contagion of those vicious 
habits usually ascribed to large cities. The same 
education moreove would net probably be obtained 


,eisewhere, ou terms so reasonable. While the stu- 


dents reside with their families, the whole expense 


first commencing in September and ending in March; | of instruction is siaty dollars a-year,—and students 
the second beginning in March and ending in Ju'y;! from a distance may readily fiud accommodation in 


leaving only ove vacation of about six weeks in mid 
summer. The price of tuition is al the rate cf sixty 
dollars a year. 

Such are the means and opportunities provided by 


the board of trustees. They have the higlcs' confi- | 


dence in the eminent teachers whom they have select 
ed—and whose successs wiil be greatly promoted by 
some collateral advantages in the position of the uni. 
versity, not so fully enjoyed clsewhere. Without 
intending to discuss the question, which will probably 
be always an undecided question, of the comparative 
benefits of private or public instruction, and without 
meaning to weigh the advantages and the hazards o! 
sending youths atan early age beyond the reach of 
parenta! contro}, itis suflicient to know that there 
are many families who are unwilling to relinquish to 
strangers the moral as well as the intellectual culti- 
vation of their children; and there are, porhaps, 
still more, to whom the expense of sending their 
sons toa distance is very burdensome. To both 





these classes the University of Pennsylvania offers | 


highly respectable and weil ordered families, on the 
most moderate terms. Nor is ita slight advantage, 
that while engeged in the appropriate studies of the 
upiversity, the pupils may find ample employment 
for their hours of leisure, in acquiring all the orna- 
ocital parts of education, with great ease and econ- 
omy, from the best masters; and in the department 
of modern languages, the city eflurds the conveni- 
ence not merely of accou plished mstructors, but of 
that scarcely less effi: ent aid—personal intercourse 
with respectable inhabiiants of the countries where 
these langu Zi S prevail, 

The board of trustees now submit their arrange- 
ments to the community, with a confident belief, 
that ample means of education are provided at the 
university; and that beth the residents of the city, 
as well as strangers, may safely confide their chil- 
dren and friends to the care of the gentlemen who 
conduct the institution. WM. WHITE, 

President of the board of trustees. 

Josern Reep, secretary. 
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